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Unclaimed 
By Anna M. King 


**Know ye that Ramoth-gilead is ours, and 
we are still, and take it not.’’—1 Kings 22:3 


It SEEMS so far away; 
And we are busy here and there 
The livelong day. 


We dream of some time when 
These hindering tasks shall all be donc 3 
And then,—O then! 


Ah, dreamer, while you wait, 


The days and years are slipping by. 
What if too late? 
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Self’s Hopelessness—and God 


Self-reliance is a deadly foe to the working of 


the power of God in a man’s life. God can do most 
through the man who is most conscious of his own 
helplessness, —provided that man trusts God as much 
as he distrusts himself. For self is a sin- poisoned, 
sin-paralyzed, impotent being : impotent to do any- 
thing but evil. To rely on such a self is to insure 
failure. To recognize the true worthlessness of such 
a self is to be safeguarded against failure, if at the 
same time we trust absolutely in One who has never 
failed nor ever will. It brings continuous omnipo- 
tence into our lives to live incessantly in the con- 
sciousness of our utter personal helplessness and 
God's undefeatable power, when we add also un- 
broken surrender to his will. If we have entered 
into the person of Christ and abide in him, this mira- 
cle is possible. We step from the quicksand of self 
on to the Rock of Ages. Then our faith stands not 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. All 
men are foolish, and weak, and base ; but those who 


know that they are have an immense advantage over 
those who do not know that they are. It is a Spirit- 
given blessing to know that Christ's power is made 
perfect in weakness: to be able to say, ‘*‘ When I 
am weak, then am I stroéng."’ It is not our weakness 
that is our strength, but it is our consciousness of 
weakness and of Christ's strength that lets him re- 
place our impotence with his omnipotence. By this 
pathway we may enter forever into the life of God. 


Pad 
The Danger of Disinclination 


If. we wait to do our duty until we feel like it, 
much of it will never be done. This is especially 
true in the matter of speaking to others about their 
relation to Christ. If we allow our natural reticence 
to govern us, we shall never be successful witnesses 
for the Lord. This is the experience of so great a 
Christian as John Wesley. In his ‘‘Journal’’ he 
writes : ‘*For these two days I had made an experi- 
ment which I had been so often and earnestly pressed 
to do—speaking to none concerning the things of 
God, unless my heart was free to it. And what was 
the result? Why, (1) that I spoke to none at all for 
fourscore miles together ; no, not even to him that 
traveled with me in the chaise. ... (2) That I had 
no cross to bear or take up, and commonly, in an 
hour or. two, I ‘fell fast asleep."’ We need a surer 
guide than our feelings. We need the recognized 
leadership of our Lord. 


x 
The Replaced Life 


Christ can do something very much better for us 
than merely to help us. Any one who has ever 
sinned is, in a sense, beyond help. There is only 
one thing that can be done for him : he must be, not 
repaired, but made all over again, literally born anew. 
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The 


VERY movement or activity that seizes and holds 
the interest of the great mass of men and women 
is an attempt to answer the insistent, earnest 

question, ‘*‘ How may I have more life?’’ That is 
what gives the great interest to the outstanding inven- 
tions of the past years. Men are deeply interested in 
wireless telegraphy, for instance, because they see in 
it the possibility of getting and giving more life. 
We hope that it will not only add to the total length 
of human existence by helping to prevent great catas- 
trophes on the sea, but we expect that such inventions 
will continue to enrich the life of all of us by making 
intercourse more easy and by putting the resources of 
the world more readily at the command of all who 
need them. We expect them to give us more life. 

The musician is enthusiastic about his profession 
for the same reason. He looks forward to cultivating 
in the rank and file of people an appreciation of the 
harmonies and melodies of life. He dreams of the 
time when all men shail not regard a clear mountain 
stream merely as a place in which to catch enough 
fish to make a noon-day meal, but will have their 
hearing attuned to the music of the waterfall, the her- 
mit thrush, and to the glory of his own symphonies. 
He hopes to give men more of life by increasing their 
ability to live. 

The artist, with whom we of common clay may 
sometimes be impatient because we do not understand 
his enjoyment of the beautiful, hungers to draw away 
the veil that clouds the eyes of so many of us, so that 
we may have our souls ravished by the indescribable 
glory of the summer sunset or the mighty peace of 
the mountain lake in the light of the autumn moon. 

They all want to give us more life. That is what 
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And in this new start, which is the new birth, Christ 
simply replaces the old man with AH/imse/f. The vic- 
torious life of the redeemed man is the Christ-replaced 
life. Only one thing is safe for the old sin-poisoned 
man, and that is death, When I have thus been 
crucified with Christ, then ‘‘it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ But when, coming to life 
again, I assert myself in any way, I hinder and inter- 
fere with Christ, who would replace me with himself ; 
and then there is defeat. As I live by faith in quiet 
and momently sustained surrender to Christ, he 
lives his Life in me, and achieves his will through me 
in a triumph that makes all life a miracle. The 
Christ-replaced life makes immediately possible for 
us the amazing grace that ‘‘as he is, even so are we 
in this world.’’ - 


ax 
The Joy of Our Hindrances 


We could never know the joy of overcoming 
unless there were something to overcome, Every 
time there obtrudes itself into our life some sharp, 
rude, unwelcome, distasteful circumstance, this is an 
invitation to enter at once into a privilege, an achieve- 
ment, a joy, that we could not know except for the 
unwelcome intrusion, What anew glory our hindered, 
limited, interrupted life takes on when we really see 
it in this light, and honestly believe in the power of 
Christ to lead us always in triumph through every 
obstacle that Satan intended for our annoyance and 
defeat! To Goethe is attributed the saying that he 
never had a chagrin but he made a poem of it. But 
no mere determination to do this can insure it in any 
life. Christ alone is equal to it ; yet Christ is so suf- 
ficient that the very words chagrin and defeat may 
drop out of our experience. He has overcome the 
world in which we must live. ‘Therefore this hinder- 
ing world is the very best place in the universe, just 
now, for us to know and prove his overcoming power. 
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Discovery of Life 


we all seek, whether wisely or blindly. We are all 
engaged in the age-old quest for life and more of it. 
Yet no invention, or art, or science, can satisfy the cry 
of the soul for that life which never fades. 

But if we turn away from mere men to the one 
finally reliable authority on the art of living, we are 
struck by the unshakable conviction that possessed 
Jesus that he alone held the secret of life. Few words 
were more frequently on his lips, He was full of en- 
thusiasm for life. If we ask him how we may live to 
the full, we receive a clear-cut, definite reply. ‘‘This,’’ 
he says, ‘‘is life eternal, that they should know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ.’"” Now it is manifest from the way in 
which the Master used the term, ‘* life eternal,’’ that he 
had not in mind merely an existence everlasting in du- 
ration, but a career eternal in its quality, life with the 
character of eternity, life whose satisfactions never fail. 
That kind of life, he says, comes by knowing God 
and Jesus Christ sent of God. If only-we may know 
God and Christ, then, in Jesus’ opinion, we are pos- 
sessed of life eternal and our souls will be satisfied. 

How then may we know God? That, in the mind 
of Jesus, is the real problem involved in securing life. 
We remember that Jesus once said, ‘‘ No one cometh 
unto the Father but by me,"’ and ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’’ Jesus means, if words 
mean anything, that men cannot know God, as the 
great Father of all, except as they know him in the 
person and power cf Christ, and that if we know 
Christ adequately we know God. 

If this is so, as we believe we are warranted in ac- 
cepting it, not only on the authority of the passages 
quoted, but by the whole spirit and teaching of our 
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Lord, then our task, if we are to have eternal life, is 
that we may know Jesus Christ the perfect revelation 
of the Father. Our question then comes to this: 
How may we know Jesus and thus have life eternal ? 
We shall come to know him just as his friends learned 
to know him in the days of his flesh,—by observing 
the ordinary laws that govern personal acquaintance 
and friendship. 

We shall never know any person if we have done 
him an unconfessed and unforgiven wrong. Any 
wrong we have done another is an inevitable boom- 
erang. It hurts the one that does it far more than it 
hurts any one else, and one of the worst injuries it 
inflicts is that it makes the wrong-doer unable properly 
to understand the one he wrongs. We shall never 
truly know God in Christ if we have been unfair, un- 
kind, or untrue to him in any way, and have not 
sought and received his pardon. If we are to have 
that abundant, triumphant life which comes only 
from knowing our Lord, it will be only as we own 
our fault and seek the forgiveness which he stands 
so ready to give. ; 

If we are to know any person, we must be willing 
to spend time with him. We sometimes lightly 
speak of knowing some one just because we have been 
introduced, perhaps, while waiting at a street corner 
for a passing car, But that cannot properly be called 
knowing in the truest and fullest meaning of the word. 
If we are to know any one, we must be with him 
enough to give him opportunity to reveal himself to 
us, and weto him, The two must have time enough 
to share each other's hopes, aspirations, and ambi- 
tions, We shall need to pian to have time in which 
to know our Lord, to let him speak familiarly and 
quietly to us ; time to lay before him all the things, 
big and little, that are in our hearts. To know our 
Lord, which is life eternal, we must take time for 
genuine fellowship with him. 

Really to know any great soul, we must also share 
his interests. It would have been impossible for one 
who had no love for the waif and outcast to know the 
noble Earl of Shaftesbury in the deepest reaches of his 
life, Neither can we ever hope to know our Lord in 
that way which means life with the eternally satisfying 
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quality in it unless we learn to share increasingly his 
great world-wide interests. If we are actually to pos- 
sess the life which he offers, we must grow day by day 
in practical concern for all classes of men.and women 
everywhere who feed his saving. message. Then 
shall we have a firm hold on that life which never 
loses its charm. . 


But we may fulfil all these conditions and not know’ 


a person as we may and should. We must in addi- 
tion love the one whom we would know. There are 
whole areas of life that are never visible save in the 
warm light of love. If we are to enter into complete 
life, it will only be as we give ourselves with warm, 
heartfelt devotion to Jesus Christ as the Lord and 
Master of our lives. We are often’ urged to have the 
courage of our convictions, but we need quite as much 
to have the ‘‘ courage of our emotions,”’ and let our 
hearts lead us into that growing acquaintance with 
our Master which is imperishable life. 

For as we fulfil the conditions of friendship with 
Jesus Christ, 4e works the miracle of imparting to us 
eternal life. And he does this as no human friend 
could ever do it; for there is, after all, an eternal 
difference between really knowing Christ and knowing 
a human friend. Paul's passion was to know Christ 
and the power of his resurrection, This power of the 
resurrection, Paul tells us, is the power that raised 
Christ and likewise the power that must raise us into 
the new life. And this life is in the Son. ‘‘ He that 
hath the Son hath the life."" We come to see that to 
know Christ is to have Christ, because he himself is 
the Life. So we never know Christ as he may and 
would be known until we have received him literally 
into our being, and have entered into him, so that he 
and we are one, in actual and indissoluble union. 
This knowledge of Christ must commence at the 
cross, where our sin that has kept us from God is 
confessed and condemned, and by the blood of our 
Friend we are cleansed. 

And this is why Jesus pointed to himself as the one 
source of life ; not that he can merely show men how to 
live, but that he is the Life. Let us open the flood- 
gates of our being to receive him, and we shall tri- 
umphantly cry with Paul, ‘‘To me to live is Christ.”* 





Did Jesus, Sinless, Make Sin-Offerings ? 
What bearing did Jesus’ conscious sinlessness 

have upon his duties as a God-fearing Jew? A New 

York state reader raises an interesting question ; 


How could Jesus, being without sin, make a sin-offering at 
the temple? On the other hand, being a Jew and living up 
to the Law, how could he fail to do it? 


This letter was received while Professor Willis J. 
Beecher was still in this life, and his views were asked, 
both as to Jesus’ own action, and as to the general 
subject of the sin-affering. His reply was one of 
characteristic thoroughness and illumination ; 


The idea of Jesus as to his own duty in matters of ceremo- 
nial religion is expressed in his statement at his baptism, 
‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness."" The re- 
ceiving of baptism at the hands of John was in recognition of 
allegiance to the Kingdom. ‘The case of Jesus was doubtless 
the only one in which this did not imply confession of sin 
and change of mind concerning it. ‘The same question arises 
here which is asked in regard to the sin-offering. 

In the most general sense of the term the Jewish sin-offer- 
ings may be assigned to three classes: First, we pase sin- 
offerings for the nation or for official persons in their official 
character ; second, the individual sin-offerings, including tres- 
pass offerings of all kinds ; third, the sin-offering element, the 
atonement element, in the other sacrifices. ‘I'he first of these 
three would not touch the question that is asked as to the offer- 
ing of sacrifices by Jesus. In the cases of the second and 
third kinds, I think of only three situations in which the ques- 
tion of his offering sacrifices would arise. First, he might 
supposably have committed some [technical] ‘‘ sin" for which 
the law prescribed a trespass offering. It is not likely that he 
dvd this. Second, he might voluntarily have brought an offer- 
ing. On the hypothesis that he was not conscious of sin, he 
would not do this. Third, he might supposably have been 
associated with others in such an offering. This would not 
imply individual guilt on his part. 

® other words, there is nothing in the law to require a Jew 
to make a sin-offering for himself unless he is conscious of 
having sinned ; and there is no evidence that Jesus had a con- 
sc.ousness Oi sin of ever made the offering which implies such 
consciousness. 

In the sin-offering the animal slain is ritually the substitute 
for the person or people on whose behali the offering is made. 
Symbolicaliy the ferson dies in his old character as the 
enemy of God, and hves again in his new character as the 
friend of God. Inctuded in this is the idea that he deserved 
to die, but that free grace redeems him from this through a 
divine sacrifice. 


So Jesus may never have made a sin-offering in the 
temple, while at the same time uving true to the 
established requirements of his people. Yet the time 
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came when, without the city wall, he made such a 
sin-offering as had never been made before nor will 
ever need to be made again. In that offering, Jesus, 
*«who knew no sin,’’ was ‘‘ made to be sin .on our 
behalf ; that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him.’’ Never needing the death of any ani- 
mal as a symbol of his cleansing, he himself died, 
not in symbol but in literal. and tragic fact, that in 
him the whole world might be cleansed 


PA 
Money Really Renounced 


This world would be a poor place to live in if 
there were none to-day abandoning their opportunity 
for great material wealth in order to follow Christ. A 
few weeks ago, at the request of The Sunday School 
Times, a man told in these columns the true story of 
‘*Why I Am Glad I Stopped Getting Rich.’” A 
business acquaintance who knows that man well has 
written to the Editor asking that a certain point in the 
experience be made clearer : 

The majority of people measure a man’s success by the 
money he makes, and a great many people would not believe, 
unless told in so many words, that a man had actually, delib- 
erately given up making money. I doubt if there is one ina 
hundred that would believe this from the inferences which 
Mr. gives in his article in the Times of April 20. 

He savs he is glad he did not wait for reverses, but he does 
not make it clear—except to those who already know—that he 
deliberately gave up making money. I would suggest that 
you make this point clear: not only that he did not wait for 
reverses, not that he simply quit struggling, but that he delib- 
erately planned to quit making money and use his energy to 
better purpose. 

That is exactly what occurred: the man who is 
glad he stopped getting rich did stop deliberately; 
he heard the call of Christ so plainly, and he saw the 
impoverishment of the pursuit of riches so startlingly, 
that he believed there was no safety or peace or joy or 
eternal efficiency in any career except that of a life that 
shouid be hid with Christin God. He has abandoned 
the pathway to wealth, His life is Christ's, and is being 
used in the propagation of Christ's Kingdom and Life. 
It has evidently not been Christ's will, as yet 1e- 
vealed, that he should close out all his business inter- 
ests. He retains those, utilizing the returns freely in 
the Kingdom, and counting as the Lord's his entire 
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income above a certain moderate amount used for liv- 
ing expenses. He gives two months of the year to 
direct supervision of his business, and ten months to 
direct work in the missionary work of Christ's King- 
dom. Readers will be given further opportunity to 
know of the experiences through which he was led, 
as he writes, later, on ‘‘ How I Felt When Paganism 
Struck Me,’’ «* Why I Made Missions My Chief Busi- 
ness,’’ and ‘* How Can a Man Best Send His Money 
Ahead ?’* Some of his convictions concerning one 
of the deadliest foes of real discipleship to-day are to 
be given in a paper on. ‘*TheiSin that We're Afraid 
to Mention.’’ 

This man is not alone in the stand that he has 
taken with regard to wealth. A successful banker 
and broker in New York some years ago was led to 
believe that the Lord wanted him to continue in busi- 
ness only long enough to acquire a sufficient income 
to live on, and then to retire and devote his whole 
time to the Sunday-school. This he did, retiring about 
a dozen years ago, and to-day he is the superinten- 
dent of one of the four largesteSunday-schools in the 
world, while the foreign missionary field and the Inter- 
national Sunday-school work have been richly blessed 
as God has freely used him at home and abroad. 


What unsearchable riches Christ offers those who | 


will simply take him at his word ! 


ax 


When We Have Been Wronged 

Doeg any responsibility for ‘‘making up” rest 
upon a person who has been wronged by another, 
when the one who has done the injury will offer no 
apology? The question is not merely one for class 
discussion ; it enters into ordinary experience con- 
stantly and prominently. A bank president in Ohio 
writes of its discussion in his Sunday-school class : 

Our class was divided over the question of our duty 
to the other fellow, when he has wronged us, and we feel 
certain that there has been no wrong on our part. Some said 
we are to leave him alone until he is ready to confess that he 
has wronged us. Others said that the verse, ‘‘If therefore 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee,’’ means that we must 
try to be reconciled to the brother who has been offended 
(even when there has been no wrong on our part) before our 
gifts will be acceptable to God. What is the teaching of that 
verse? (Matt. 5 : 23, 24) 

It is always safe to follow the example of .God in 
our principles of action. We have wronged God so 
terribly by sin that we cannot, and would not if we 
could, turn to God of our own accord and seek recon- 
ciliation. God is wholly in the right ; yet God does 
not leave us alone until we are ready to confess and 
ask for reconciliation. Instead, God seeks us out, 
and, at a tragic and infinite cost to himself and his 
Son, he simply loves us into confessing and seeking 
reconciliation. No man has ever turned to God for 
forgiveness until after God has won him to this by 
longsuffering, patient, loving entreaty and kindness, 
Suppose God should ‘‘ leave us alone’’ until we were 
ready to do the right thing! 

When we have finally yielded to his love and accepted 
his pleadingly proffered forgiveness and life in Jesus 
Christ his sacrificed Son, then he asks us, who thus 
have been forgiven such an unspeakably great debt, 
to forgive others their little debts against us. And he 
asks us to do it in Ais way,—the same way that he 
used toward us. He asks us to go out after them in 
love : positive, aggressive, compelling, winning love, 
love that makes the first move, but that never makes 
the last move, because it never ceases, ‘‘ never fail- 
eth.’’ If we simply lavish our love, in positive ways, 
persistently and unceasingly upon one who has 
wronged us, and never show that we have even no- 


ticed the wrong, any hard feeling is pretty sure to 


starve to death from lack of nourishment. There is 
pretty sure to be a reconciliation, whether or not the 
other fellow ever does anything about it openly. To 
be reconciled means, in the Greek, to be changed 
throughout. It is that sort of change that God would 
effect by showing his love in us and through us toward 
any one who needs reconciling toward us. 

The injunction in Matthew 5 : 23, 24 would seem 
to include all this. It would reasonably seem to 
apply to either an innocent or a guilty party in such 
a matter. If a man has wronged another, and has 
not confessed and made restitution, then he certainly 
ought to set things right before going on with his re- 
Jigious duties. If he has been wronged, and has not 
done all that he might to effect a reconciliation, the 
obligation to do so lies just as heavily upon him as 
upon the offending person. Though he may have 
been innocent before, he now becomes guilty of the 
quarrel if he does not sacrifice himself utterly in lov- 
ing efforts to win the other's love ; and his worship 
will not be acceptable to God untii he does so. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark 4: 1-20) 





R THE PLAIN MANn.—It is safe to say that, like 

prophecy, no parable ‘‘is of any private inter- 

pretation."’ Any man or school who professes 
to have an individual master-key to all or any of 
these matchless treasure-caskets of our Lord may at 
once be set aside as a general guide, and his indi- 
vidual dicta held under the gravest suspicion. 
Scholarship, literary sense, and spiritual discernment, 
long exercised upon the parables, have indeed great 
value as an equipment, but there is no mystery in 
their central message to which a plain man, diligent 
in study, intelligently acquainted with other Scripture, 
with a fair degree of good judgment and the willing- 
ness to be led by the Spirit, cannot readily attain. 

They are of almost encyclopedic variety in form, 

manner, and substance, and no attempt at rigid 
classification has met with much success. Like the 
truth they teach and the men they seek to reach, they 
are too many, too individual, and too vital, to remain 
submissively in any one compartment. Each one 
must be approached in, and by, and for itself ; not, 
of course, without much intelligent reference to the 
others, Yet there are certain great principles of in- 
terpretation which apply to all 
_ The one safe guiding and foundation canon is the 
‘«middle of the road’’ policy, keeping midway be- 
tween those who insist that every detail of every 
parable is freighted with spiritual or prophetic mean- 
ing, and those who maintain that no such detail can 
ever be pressed, but that one and only one main 
meaning is to be followed. Especially must the in- 
terpreter keep clear of those who would compress 
every parable into the ‘‘dispensational’’ mold, find- 
ing in it an esoteric teaching of prediction underneath 
its ‘‘surface'’ of moral or spiritual instruction. But 
he must also not ignore the fact that there are parables 
in which such elements can clearly be found. ‘These, 
however, are indicated with sufficient precision by 
the context or by details of the parables themselves. 


HE ParaBie’s MAIN MEANING.—After this guid- 
ing canon of the middle ground, the second great 
rule is that every parable has its one main mean- 

ing, for which it exists, and which must be the first and 
supreme object of our search. A great popular oral 
teacher like our Lord, dealing with the class of minds 
with which he dealt, or any class of minds, for thgt 
matter, would not be guilty of the homiletic blunder 
of making such an instruction-stor, a complicated 
and intricate knot of enigmas. With his sun-clear 
mind, his wide scope of observation, depth of insight, 
rhetorical skill, we might expect high suggestiveness 
in every part of a parable, and perfect fitness in 
detail, so far as necessary, but we would expect, what 
we also find, a directness of movement along the 
main line which imperiously invites us to follow that, 
and get that well in hand, whether or not we can 
satisfy ourselves later as to the details. Yet we must 
not deny to our Lord what we. concede to any other 
teacher, the perfect right of timely and purposeful 
digression, or expansion, or of composite construction, 
as in the ‘‘ pounds,’’ where the main teaching is dili- 
gent fidelity, while he branches right and left upon 
the fact of his long ‘‘ absence,’’ the leaders’ rejection, 
and their condign punishment. 


HEN Curist HIMSELF Expiains.—The details 
of a parable—usually, no doubt, of much signifi- 
cance—are often, so far as can now be seen, merely 

the lively, naturalistic coloring ofthe story. Christ's own 
interpretation of the ‘‘ sower,’’ ‘‘ tares,’’ ‘‘net,’’ reveals 
a minuter symbolism than some of us would have ex- 
pected, but also leaves much undetermined. We are 
not told of the particular meaning and reason of the 
‘*some a hundred, some sixty, some thirty-fold,’’ or 
of the people’s sleeping, the enemy’s ‘‘ going away,"’ 


‘the blade springing up, the servants of the house- 


holder, or the binding of the bundles. Some writers 
feel that the parables thus explained in Matthew 13 
constituted a different type from the others, the allg- 
gorical type. Some, it is said, are sémzlitudes, where 
lively happenings in ordinary life illustrate the work. 
ings of a similar principle in the moral or spiritual 
realm, like the Pearl of Great Price, or the Spring 
Fig-tree ; some are ¢llustrative incidents of such a 
principle, like the Good Samaritan, the Foolish Rich 
Man, etc. While a third great group, the Kingdom 
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How Shall We Interpret Our Lord’s Parables ? 


By President Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D. 








The more than thirty parables of our Lord have been 
compared to the pillar of cloud and of fice that 
lightened the way for the Israelites, but was a cloud 
of darkness to the Egyptians. As the Sunday- 
school hosts take up again the study of these pic- 
tures of truth, may many be found in the ranks of 
the chosen people who see God in the Pillar! We 
shall not perhaps enter fully into the rich meaning 
of-the parables until we see Jesus as the creator 
coming-into his own world, which he had made as 
ashadow of the real, and interpreting the real 
through these shadows. The parables fit so won- 
derfully, not merely because they came from the 
lips of the great Teacher, but because the earth was 
made by him to unlock heaven’s meanings. 








parables in especial, are prophetical and ad/egorical. 
In a perfect allegory every detail is symbolic, and 
though Jesus was not aiming at a perfect allegory, 
these parables are predominantly of that type, and 
their interpretation, it is therefore thought, is no 
guide to the interpretation of other types. This argu- 
ment would be stronger if we had Jesus’ interpreta- 
tion of some of the other groups as a basis of com- 
parison. As it is, no interpreter dare say that para- 
bolic details did not have much symbolic meaning in 
Jesus’ mind, nor, on the other hand, just what sym- 
bolic meaning any particular detail did have, or 
whether it had any. 

We are led, therefore, to a third great canon; 
where our Lord has indicated the symbolism of de- 
tails we follow him implicity, boldly ; in all other 
cases we must proceed with extreme caution and mod- 
esty, avoiding especially the ingenious, the far-fetched, 
and those which fall into some particular prophetic 
or exégetical ‘‘ scheme."’ 

Of course not to expect, and diligently seek, much 
richness in the details would be to rob the parables 
of their vitality, freshness, beauty, and. grip ; but the 
farther (to change the figure) we climb out away from 
the main trunk the more we are in danger of an 
exegetical fall. 


EARCH For THE CENTRAL TEACHING. —Resuming 
our second canon that there is a main meaning to 
be sought, whether we get anything else or not, how 

are we to discover it? We are seldom, if ever, left in 
any realdoubt. Theextreme divergences in interpreta- 
tion have come from too curious, or partisan, or dis- 
proportionate study of details. In many cases Jesus, 
or the Gospel writers, has clearly indicated the main 
teaching, or else the main purpose, from which it is 
easy to infer the teaching. Sometimes he gives it 
plainly in the conclusion .as in the ‘* Wedding Gar- 
ment’’; ‘*Many called, few chosen’’; and the Vir. 
gins: ‘“* Watch therefore.’’ Often the evangelist 
gives it; ‘* Always to pray and not to faint’’ (Unjust 
Judge). In the very two parables which have caused 
most difficulty it has been stated with especial clear- 
ness. Christ both opens and closes the ‘‘ Laborers’’ 
with the emphatic statement ; ‘‘ Many shall be last 
that are first; and first that are last."’ In the 
‘*Unrighteous Steward’’ he expounds it at much 
length : ‘* Make to yourselves friends by means of 
the mammon of unrighteousness."’ Often the careful 
study of the parable itself in its setting, or alone, will 
reveal this main teaching. Although a rigid classifi- 


cation is impossible, we are frequently helped by ob- - 


serving where the parable falls in order of time and 
circumstance, and whether it is predominantly ethi- 
cal, like the «‘Good Samaritan,’’ or deals with indi- 
vidual relations to the kingdom, like the ‘‘ Pearl’’ or 
the ‘* Unjust Steward,’’ or teaches some general prin- 
ciple of the kingdom's advance, like ‘‘ the Sower,’’ 
or is distinctly historical, dispensational, or immedi- 
ately prophetic, like the ‘* Wicked Husbandmen’”’ or 
the ‘‘ Fruitless Fig-tree.’"’ Now and then, as has been 
suggested, there is a main line and-a strong subordi- 
nate lesson, as in the Rich Man and Lazarus, where 
the reversal of lots (based on earthly conduct) is sup- 
plemented ‘by a warning against hard-hearted stub- 
bornness, indifference, or: prejudice : ‘‘ Neither will 
they hear, though one rose from the dead."’ 


ESTING THE TEACHING. —How shall we know that 
a certain teaching is really'the main teaching ? 
If it fits into the general circumstances, is in line 
with the trend of Scripture elsewhere, and if the details 
fit in with it, To interpret ‘‘ Lazarus'’ dispensation- 
ally, or the ‘*good Samaritan "’ allegorically, one must 
deliberately ignore the occasions, the audiences, and 
the clear purpose of Jesus ; in the first to teach the 
right use of wealth, and in the second to exhibit true 
neighborliness. To make the main teaching of ‘the 
tares’’ the prohibition of church discipline is to flout 
common sense and contradict both the Gospel and the 
Epistles. To insist that the main point of the mus- 
tard seed is its lively, pungent character ignores the 
whole stress of the parable, which is the contrast be- 
tween original smallness and ultimate greatness. 


HERE Parasies Do Nor Fit.—Two or three 
minor principles will greatly help us, Since Jesus 
uses the earthly to illustrate the heavenly, the 

material to illustrate the spiritual, and the ordinary life 
to illustrate the spirit life, and especially since he 
does this last by way of comparison or contrast, we 
are not obliged to justify all the details of action, or 
find spiritual parallels for them. The sons of this 
world are wiser than the sons of the light, but it is 
only for their generation, and we are to imitate the 
fact of their wisdom, and not its methods. The 
ethics of him who found the treasure and hid it in- 
stead of telling the owner of the field are not to be 
commended, but only his eagerness ; and there is no 
need to ask what spiritual fact corresponds to the 
hiding ; it is simply a characteristic action in such a 
situation. Nothing about our great Judge resembles 
him who ‘* feared not God nor regarded man,"' And 
God is certainly not sleepily in bed when the petitioner 
knocks. One hesitates even to suggest so obvious a 
caution, but the history of parable interpretation 
shows it cohstantly violated. 

More important is the warning against grounding 
any important doctrine on a parable alone. A para- 
ble is an illustration. Illustrations are rarely precisely 
parallel with the things they illustrate, and the stress you 
lay may be on the one place where the illustration and 
its truth are divergent, the illustration being silent, or 
tangent. Certain have insisted that no sacrifice of 
Christ was needed for human reconciliation with God, 
since in the ‘‘unmerciful servant,’’ with no mention 
of any payment or consideration, the lord freely for- 
gave him all that debt. Future retribution is a great 
and awful fact, and the ‘‘rich man and ‘Lazarus*’ 
most impressively illustrates it, but no details therein 
ought to be pressed, unless (as ho doubt some of them 
can be pressed) they are buttressed by the plain, un- 
mistakable teachings of the Word elsewhere. 


m HE KInGpomM oF HEAVEN Is Like,’’—A lesser 
detail which sometimes misleads is the failure 
: to notice the verbal freedom with which para- 
bles are introduced, now with one form of words, now 
with another. Some interpreters press these introduc- 
tory words altogether too far. On other principles, it 
is here held, the interpretation of the leaven in Mat- 
thew 13 as evil is to be rejected, but the reasoning 
which rejects it because Christ says ‘‘ The kingdom of 
heaven és like’’ ignores the other uses of the phrase in 
the same chapter, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man who sowed,’’ but in the interpretation by 
Christ himself: ‘they shall gather out of his kingdom 
[out of the man ?] all things that cause stumbling.*’ 
‘¢ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure,’’ but 
in the same breath ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a man that is a merchant.’’ From which it would 
appear that ‘‘the kingdom of heaven is like’’ means 
simply, ‘‘I am about to illustrate some phase of the 
kingdom, its progress. or its treatment, by some 
earthly. incident or principle."" The failure to see 
this leads one off the main track. 

There is no royal road to the interpretation of para- 
bles ; it calls for care, open-mindedness, indepen- 
dence of preconceived theories, and above all for the 
Spirit’s guidance. It must pursue the path of gradual 
growth, but it is open to every earnest student, and 
how rich is that householder who has learned how to 
find and bring forth out of this copious treasure, in- 
creasingly zs, things new and old ! 

Kansas City Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, 1 thank 
thee that thou heardest me.—John 11 : 41. 

This is to me one of Christ’s richest messages, I think 
it opens to us the real privilege of prayer. When I 
read this verse, I may pray, not, ** Father, wilt thou speak 
vividly, richly, effectively, through thy servants to-day,’’ 
but, ‘* I thank thee, dear Jesus, that thou wilt to-day speak 
living messages of fire and gospel truth through thy ser- 
vants,”?’ Not, ** Wilt thou?’”’ but, ‘1 thank thee that 
thou wilt.’"’—Alvin B, Gurley, Andover, Mass. 


Be strong and of good courage; be not affrighted, 
neither be thou dismayed : we heres thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.—Joshua 1: g. 

For a long time my heart had been dark and desolate 
with doubts and fears. I believed there was a God, but I 
could not find him; for it seemed there were too many 
things that I could not understand. Life was one great 

uestion-mark, and in despair I gave up all faith in the 

hristian life. 

Then —_— a series of meetings in a great campaign that 
included the whole city. As I listened to the messages 
evening after evening, light seemed to break on my dark- 
ness, and I wanted to surrender to Jesus. But fear held 
me silent. I could not ask help for my trouble. Oh, the 
terrible struggle of those days when Jesus called so ten- 
derly, and I as strongly resisted! Then, one afternoon, 
there was a service at one of the small chapels. I felt 
fairly compelled to go there, for I could not withstand any 
longer, ‘lhe speaker had chosen for his text, ‘* Be strong 
and of good courage; be not affrighted, neither be thou 
dismayed: for Jehovah thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest,”’ 

The sermon which followed seemed just for me, and I 
think that message of hope and comfort was sent from 
heaven straight to my doubting heart. In the prayer that 
followed I surrendered my all to Jesus, and laid all doubts 
and fears forever at his feet. This happened just one year 
ago to-day, and ever through life will that precious verse 
gleam and glow like a beacon, leading at last to the 
heavenly portals into the presence of our Redeemer and 
our King.—A Brooklyn Reader, 


The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are children of God: and if children, then - 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so 
be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glori- 
fied with him.—Romans 8 ; 16, 17. 

The Bible has many times *‘ flashed out a gleam of its 
golden truth’’ into my heart. Of late it seems to send me 
a direct message for every trouble, every temptation, This 
one came to me in trouble, and shone out like a star, 
guiding my weary steps into the path of light. It is almost 
too glorious to be true, but we have the Word.—A lover 
of the Times, Beaver Dam, Wis, 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort ; 
who comforteth us in ali our affliction, that we may 
be able to comfort them that are in any affliction, 
through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God.—a Corinthians 1 : 3, 4. 

Upon returning from church one Sunday after the death 
of our two little daughters, and upon entering the house 
which was so quiet now, a feeling of unutterable loneliness 
and grief came over me, and fora time completely over- 
whelmed me. I threw myself upon my knees with my 
Bible, praying for strength to bear up under the crushing 
sorrow. And when I felt that-I could, I opened my Bible, . 
and my eyes rested upon these verses: ‘** Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort; who comforteth us in all 
our affliction, that we may be able to comfort them that are 
in any affliction, through the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God.”’ A peace came into my heart 
which I have never forgotten, and from that day it has been 
the great desire of my life that I may help in whatever 
way I can those who carry heavy burdens; and thereby 
strength has come to ma —A4, 7. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


And who knoweth whether thou art not come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this ?--Esther 4: 14. 

In my nineteenth year I was graduated from Judson 
College, and on the eve of my graduation it seemed to 
dawn upon me with entirely new force that that particular 
Commencement meant the beginning of my life-work,— 
that I was standing on the threshold of the work God had 
for me to do in the world, I was zeady to hear the mes- 
sage of the man of God who was to deliver the bacca- 
laureate address, for I felt a great need iti my soul. 

His words centered around the fourth chapter of Esther, 
and this clause from the fourteenth verse: ‘* Who knoweth 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?’’ He pointed out that in God’s great plan we 
each one had our definite, specific work to do, that could 
be done by no other in all the universe, and that if we 
failed to do it, we had marred the whole plan as well as 
lost our own golden opportunity. His words, with this 
verse of Scripture at the heart of them, dignified life for 
me and sent me forth realizing that before me was the 
wonderful privilege of being a woman, Since then, when 


** Truth is never truth until you set it on two feet 
and make it live,’’ was the reply given by a preacher 
to some college men who said they could take the 
ideals of Jesus without taking Jesus. God's teach- 
ings never live permanently in a life until Christ 
himself has entered into that life. Here are some 
verses of inspired truth that have been turned into 
life, and their life message is passed on. If it seems 
strange that just a verse should have power to trans- 
form life for you, let us remember that the Word 
pulses with the very life of God; it is his own life, 
breathing through the words, which in Christ can | 
mean new life to you. 

A world-wide movement that has been blessed of 
God in recent years in spreading broadcast the life 
message of the Word is the Pocket Testament 
League. It gives to every Christian and to every 
Sunday-school a good opportunity to become a 
sower of the Word in a fundamental way. A leaf- 
let telling about the League will be mailed free of 
charge by The Sunday School Times Company. 
If you have been in touch with some distinct bless- 
ing brought through the League, will you not write 
the Editor about it, that through these pages the 
rich fruit of this movement may be increased ? 

Further incidents of help from a *‘ Golden Verse” 
in the lives of readers will also be welcomed. 








I have been placed in hard positions and under difficult, 
heart-trying, and strength-testing circumstances, this verse 
has come to me for great blessing and helpfulness,—Z//a 
W. Allison, Kiangyin, China, 

And we know that to them that love God alli thiags 

work together for good.—Romans 8 : 28, 

When I have been much discouraged over some mistake 

or omission, I have repeated this verse, and have felt that 


it was almost too good to be true, that God could and’ 


would make those things work toget er for good.— (A/rs.) 
Amy S. Greene, Lancaster, Mass. 
Thou wilt keep him in peas peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee ; because he trusteth in thee.—Isa. 26: 3. 

In making a homestead claim I lived for three years 
alone, twenty-five miles from town. During the winter 
season, days, sometimes weeks, passed without seeing any 
one. This verse greatly comforted me.—C, Z. Chapman, 
Newcastle, Wyoming. 

Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord, that thou fulfil it.—Colossians 4: 17. 

While a missionary in Kansas City some years ago, I 
made a trip to California to visit my sister there, with whom 

had made my home since a girl of nine. After a stay of 
five months I returned to my field of labor in Kansas City. 
I felt very much depressed to leave my dear sister and her 
home, and as the train pulled out J burst into a flood of 
tears. I then opened my Testament, which was always 
carried in my hand-bag, to get a word of consolation. It 
opened at Colossians 4, and my eyes fell upon the seven- 
teenth verse. Immediately joy came to my soul, when 
this word came that the Lord had called me and found me 
worthy to be one of his messengers, and that a great re- 
ward is promised to them that forsake all for his dear 
name’s sake, And ever since, when I have had to give up 
some earthly pleasure or profit for the gospel’s sake, this 
verse has come to me with new power; I can then gladly 
give up all things to do the will of God, and be true to my 
calling.—Hanna M. Ericson, Maple Plain, Minn, 

Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed 
for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness.—Isaiah 4t ; 10. 

One day, while working at my bench repairing watches, 
a gentleman came into the store desiring me to examine 
his watch. At that time I was greatly depressed in heart 
and in sore need of encouragement. When I opened the 
watch for examination I noticed this text from Isaiah 
pasted in the back case. I hastily read it over, and could 
scarcely refrain screaming out my delight. The watch was 
left for repairs, and again .I read it over and over. The 

wer of that promise has ever been a refreshment to me 
in dark hours.—A New Jersey Reader. 

But seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.— 
Matthew 6 : 33. 

When well through my ‘‘teens,”? I knew I must soon 
choose an occupation for life. Whenever this subject was 
uppermost in my mind, the text, **Seek ye first his king- 
dom,” would always present itselfto trouble me. At once 
I would drop the whole matter, hoping to forget the text, 








for I had fully decided to live the rt of life for 
self; then, va on, seek the sentien Of Aentiond 
text would not down. It was always in the way when I 
wanted to decide on a life calling. Finally it got the 
better of me in the struggle, and I was glad to settle then 
and there my relation to All the while sin e I have 
found true soul satisfaction in taking the Divine One as 
Lord and Master of my life.—G. W. Gibbens, Hadley, Z11. 
If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you... . 
If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love. ... This is my commandment, that ye love one 
enother.—John 15; 7, 10, 12. 

These verses, chief among many others of like tenor, 
came like a revelation to me when I was seriously ill about 
a year ago, They have meant to me a new life and re- 
turning health. They are wonderful words, full of happi- 
ness.—C. R. Anger, Toronto, Ont. 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
- eneg of my Father who is in heaven,—Matthew 

Rather unexpectedly in the early summer of 1897 I 
came face to face with a question the answer to which, I 
feared, would mean a parting of the way. Should I con- 
tinue my present professional work, for which I was well 
prepared, or must this forever be put aside to take up a 
work that, so far as my heart told, distinctly called my 
efforts in another direction, but in which I had no special 
interest or training at the time. 

I had the summer for the final decision, and had tried 
to plan a way of my own which would allow me to continue 
in my pet occupation, but no one plan seemed to be con- 
scientiously satisfactory, and I was in great unrest. After 
casting the whole question —its past, present, and future— 
unreservedly before the One who deals truly and kindly 
with all, I asked to be led aright. Like a ray of light the 
answer came in clear tones as from a silver bell and stole 
into my anxious, waiting heart,—‘‘He that doeth the 
will,’’ and left a sweet peace that has always been present 
since. Even now when there comes a question between 
self or self-interests, and deeds-for. his sake, .with the same 
peace I hear, ‘‘Iie that doeth the will.’’—Zaira M, 
Perry, Wakefield, R. J. 

The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.—Deuteronomy 33 : 27. 

Some years ago my husband, without warning, and in 
the strength and prime of his manhood, was suddenly 
Stricken with death. The suddenness and awfulness of it 
dazed and crushed me, and though I do not remember 
ever thinking of this verse before, it kept repeating itself 
over and over, just as though some one was saying it to me. 
Many times since, in times of trial, the thought of the 
everlasting arms underneath has been my stay and comfort, 
—Mrs. M. Weaver, Covington, Ky. 

For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I! taught 
it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus 
Christ.—Galatians 1 : 12. ; 

I was an invalid, and could not attend religious services 
or meet with God’s people, but the Spirit was making me 
hungry for the deep things of God, | One day I was troubled 
and perplexed, and thought I would send for a friend 
whom I knew was spiritual, thinking he might help me, 
My Bible lay beside me on the bed. I opened it, and 
this verse stood out before me: ** For neither did I receive 
it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me throngh 
revelation of Jesus Christ.”” I was quieted, and satisfied 
to lie still and let Him teach me. It was so wonderful to 
feel that he spoke directly to me. And the verse was as 
truly my experience as it was Paul’s, — A/rs. Nellie J. 
Whaples, New Haven, Conn. 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied.—Isaiah 53 : 11. 

When the people will not hear our message; when I 
look into the faces of multitudes who must be lost; when 
those from whom we have hoped much grow cold or fall 
into sin; when the forces of evil grow strong and dreadful, 
—this promise comforts me. If, in the end, His loving 
heart is satisfied—what more could I ask ?—A Missionary, 
Shanghai, China. 

Jehovah ger thee in the Gey, of trouble; ... Grant 
thee thy heart's desire, . . . We will triumph in thy 
salvation, ... Jehovah fulfil all thy petitions.—Psalm 
20:1, 4, 5- 

Ihad become very anxious about the conversion of my 
son.. He had showed no signs of dissipation, but he 
seemed alarmingly indifferent. I started on a missionary 
trip with a heavy heart. While engaged in a series of 
meetings, my thoughts would be on the boy. One evening 
after meeting I went to my room, I picked up a news- 
paper, but could take no interest in it. Something seemed 
to say, ** Throw away the paper and take your Bible.’”’ I 
obeyed the impulse. Opening the Book, I found the 
twentieth Psalm: ‘‘ Jehovah answer thee in the day of 


trouble ;... Grant thee thy heart’s desire,... We will 
triumph in thy salvation, .. . Jehovah fulfil all thy peti- 
tions,”” My burden was lifted. I could not plead any 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark 4 : 1-20) 


- more, but thanked the Lord, lay down and slept. sweetly. 


A few days after I got word from home that my son had 
been converted. And he has since been a valiant Chris- 
tian worker. The twentieth Psalm has been very precious 
to me.—A' Wisconsin reader. 


I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no one com- 
eth unto the Father, but by ‘me.—John 14: 6. 


I was ht up a Catholic, always having a prominent 
part in the c dee § and always from childhood a strong 
desire for 1 other souls to God. There came a time 
when the forms hindered, and the Bible which was taught 
me by a dear friend was forbidden my use- by the priest ; 
he claimed it was not for individual interpretation. An 

one who-knows anything of a Catholic’s love for his churc 

can realize what the struggle meant, and any one who has 
had a vision of the Christ can understand what my decision 


’ had to be. 


One morning the priest gave me my choice of giving up 
the Bible Chris 


t’s work, or the Catholic Church, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


telling me my soul was going straight to hell, as I could 
go to God in prayer only through the church, I shall 
never forget it. I loved the church; I loved the pew 


where I had sat for eleven years. But I loved Christ 


more, and as I knelt in the back of the church trying to. 


still the tears so I could go home, wondering which was 
the right way, I heard these words as plain as I ever heard 
any one speak; **Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.’’ Going home and opening my 
Bible these were the first words I read: ‘*I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the Father 
but by me.’’ My question was answered as to the right 
way. 

_- The verse always stands out as my help—from all the 
other passages. This is the first public testimonial I 
have ever given, though often urged to do so; and in 
reading your paper, the call has come to me to tell the 
story. Some one in the same position may need help.— 
A New York reader. 








The fourteenth chapter in the series ‘‘ 


THE COLONEL 











By Robert J. 


Burdette, D.D. 


ts and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life ” 





HENEVER I think of him, there comes into 
my memory the lines of Guy McMaster in 
*¢ The Old Continentals ’’: 


*¢ Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder cloud ; 
And his broad sword was swinging 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
‘Trumpet loud ! 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
Ané the troeperyackets redden at the touch of the leaden 
Rifle breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iron six-pounder 
Breathing death !’’ 


That was ‘* the old-fashioned colonel." He may 
not have been especially scientific, but he was a ter- 
rific fighter, and after all, if fighting isn’t the science, 
it is the business of war. 

Because the Forty-seventh was a fighting regiment, 
it marched and fought, first and last, under five 
colonels, —all of them ‘‘old-fashioned.’’ John Bry- 
ner, our first colonel, who marched away from Peoria 
with us in 1861 ; he died in the service, being reap- 
pointed colonel of the reorganized regiment in 1865 ; 
William A. Thrush, killed at the head of his regiment 
at the battle of Corinth, October 3, 1862 ; John N. 
Cromwell, killed at Jackson, Mississippi, May 16, 
1863, our boy colonel; John Dickson McClure, 
wounded nigh to death in the siege of Vicksburg, 
June 20, 1863 ; Daniel L. Miles, lieutenant-colonel, 
killed in the battle of Farmington, Mississippi ; 
David W. Magee, colonel in 1865. Our colonels 
rode close up to the firing line. 

The relation ot the colonel to his regiment was not 
merely that of a military commander, In the days of 
which I write, at least, it was paternal, He was the 
father of the regiment. Our most affectionate title for 
him was the ‘*Old Man.’’ Youth could not save 
him from this if we loved him. He did not receive 
this mark of honor and affection until we had tried 
him out for a few weeks, and had been at least once 
under fire with him. Then, if we decided that he 
would do, we began calling him ‘‘the old man,'’ in 
much the same intonation of affectionate confidence 
with which a boy calls his father «*daddy."’ 


When We Had a “ Regular”’ 

I suppose there are boys who never call their pater- 
nal parent anything but father,—boys who would be 
whipped for calling him daddy. I always feel sorry 
for the father. And there have been colonels who 
would not tolerate the familiarity of ‘* the old man,"’ 
But I think they were colonels of militia. I never 
knew a fighting colonel who didn’t like it. 

We once had the honor of being commanded by a 
‘tregular."” And it was an honor. Our regular 
colonel was Captain George A. Williams, whose bat- 
tery of big guns the regiment supported in the battle 
of Corinth, where the captain won his majority for 
‘*gallant and meritorious service."" He was ap- 
pointed to command of the Forty-seventh in Noyem- 
ber, 1862, because our old colonel, Miles Thrush, was 
dead, shot through the heart at Corinth, in front of 
Williams’ guns, and our new colonel, Cromwell, was 
a prisoner of war, captured at Iuka. We -were 
** good boys,"’ very fond of having our own way, and 
for some reason General Grant seemed to think that 


the fatherly discipline of a West Pointer would be 
good for our morale, and therefore appointed Major 
Williams. 

We liked the ‘‘regular,"’ who had been appointed 
to the Academy from New York in 1852, and was re- 
tired a colonel, I think, in 1870. We called him «the 
old man”’ after three days’ service under him. The 
way of it was this, It was always desirable to «‘try 
out’ a new colonel before he got firmly seated in the 
saddle. One of the men of my own company de- 
tailed himself to trot a trial heat with the West Pointer 
just to find out what there was in the colt. He re- 
fused to go on a certain detail ordered by the sergeant, 
adding to his curt refusal that it took a bigger man 
than himself to make him do what he didn’t want to 
do. ' As ‘* Jacky’’ was the kind of man whose fists 
were in active accord with his word, the rather pru- 
dent sergeant who happened to be on duty that morn- 
ing referred the soldier's insubordination to the 
company commander, This officer, who knew how 
Jacky had scandalized the company on one or two 
similar occasions by surrounding the entire non-com- 
missioned force, ordered the sergeant to convey his 
prisoner to the new colonel. 

Colonel Williams was a handsome, soldierly ap- 
pearing man, with a smile that was as alluring as it 
was deceiving. He looked pleasant when the ser- 
geant preferred his charge, and the prisoner promptly 
confirmed it, saying that the detail assigned him 
looked too much like work, and he didn’t enlist to 
work, 


Jacky Allowed to Play 

The smile on the face of the colonel brightened. 
**No,”” he said, that was true. No soldier liked to 
work. He was not overly fond of work himself, 
although he was sometimes compelled to do very 
hard, disagreeable things. ‘*So,’’ he concluded, 
**since you dislike work, you shall play all day.’’ 

Under instructions, the sergeant marked out a 
circle on the parade ground about twenty feet in 
diameter. The soldier who didn’t like to work was 
given a log of fire-wood about six foot long and heavier 
than a knapsack full of stones. Guards were set and 
regularly relieved, and the prisoner began his play- 
day by walking around that circle with his burden. 
All day long, from guard mount in the morning to 
dress parade in the evening, he lugged that load of 
fuel. The guards, who now stood in terror of this 
new sort of good-natured colonel who wouldn't 
stand the least bit of any sort of foolishness, and who 
smiled like a seraph when he put a man on the tread- 
mill, were afraid to permit the prisoner to halt when 
he ate his dinner, which the cook brought to him on 
a tin plate. The sentry allowed him to lay down his 
burden while he ate, ‘* but,’’ he said, ‘‘ you’ ve got to 
keep walkin’ !"" And walk he did, wearily shifting 
the log from aching shoulder to aching shoulder. He 
was released after dress parade. 

Instead of throwing the heavy log down gladly and 
indignantly, he stooped and laid it on the ground as 
though it was a sleeping baby. ‘If I had thrown it 
down as hard as I wanted,’’ he afterward explained, 
**I would have broken it into half a dozen pieces, 
and there's no telling what the old man’’—he had 
learned that during his march—* would do with me 
then.’’ ‘I reckon,"’ he said as he rolled into his 
blanket that night, «that I toted that fuel train 


* order. 
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twenty miles to-day, and never got half a mile from 
where I started."’ 

Colonel Williams was christened ‘‘ the old man"’ 
that day. We liked him immensely. He knew how 
to get things for the regiment that volunteer officers 
didn’t know how to ask for, ‘‘The old man,’’ said 
Corporal Lapham, ‘‘ knows how to get things the 
other colonels don’t know the Government's got.’’ 
He made us dress better, stand better, keep neater, 
behave more soldierly, and jump more promptly at an 
He fed us better, got more new uniforms and 
blankets for us, stocked the hospital with more and 
better supplies. We liked him, we obeyed him, we 
were just a little bit afraid of him, and we were genu- 
inely sorry when he went back to his own command. 
Soldiers do love a colonel with a bite right close be- 
hind his bark. Why else should he be a colonel? 
*«] like the rooster,’ said that quaint old philosopher, 
Josh Billings, ‘*for two things : for the crow that is in 
him, and for the spurs he wears to back up the crow 
with.” ' A crow without spurs is a blank cartridge. 

Because of this paternal responsibility with which 
the men invested him, the colonel of a volunteer 
regiment was burdened with a hundred and one 
things that should never have reached him. We 
went to him with complaints that should have stopped 
short at the sergeants, or at the farthest never passed 
beyond the captain. But we felt that we had a right 
to see ‘‘the old man’’ about everything. As a rule 
he listened to us, although more than half our wrongs 
were imaginary, and the other half of our hardships 
were either richly deserved or inseparable from the 
soldier's life. Happy the colonel with a sense of 
humor to sit on the judgment seat beside him. Once 
upon a time we sent a delegation of three men to 
complain of the fearful quality of the company cook- 
ing. 


The Committee’s Unexpected Succes, 


The colonel agreed with us without tasting the sam- 
ple of food we brought along. ‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘* you 
have a wretched cook. I am going to detail him to 
cook at regimental headquarters, where I can watch 
him. I'll transfer him immediately."’ 

The committee came back with faces of consterna- 
tion and reported. A roar of indignant remonstrance 
went up from the assembled rank and file. ‘* What! 
Take away Billy Wanser! Take away the only man 
in the regiment who knew how to cook? The only 
man who never had a meal late? The man who 
caught up with the company in the rain and mud 
ahead of the supply trains? The only cook in the 
regiment who came out on the battlefield with hot 
coffee? Take away Billy Wanser? Not over our 
dead bodies !"’ And we hastened to Colonel Mc- 
Clure’s headquarters in a uniformed mob to denounce 
the unfortunate delegation whom we had sent there 
half an hour before, as a self-appointed squad of mal- 
contents who deserved to be starved. And tie colonel 
agreed with us and said he would put in irons the 
next man who dared slander our matchless cook. 

Of all the colonels under whom I served, Colonel 
John D. McClure was my ideal, Aman with a strong 
figure and strong face, a man’s voice, deep and com- 
manding ; clear, steady eyes, that shone with the 
kindliest glow that ever turned into a steely gleam 
when they looked through the shuffling excuses of a 
skulker. He was captain of Company C when I en- 
listed. When he reached the colonelcy by successive 
merited promotions, the men of C company called 
him ‘the old man’’ before he put on his new uni- 
form. He was as kind-hearted with his men as a 
good teacher is with children. If a question of disci- 
pline trembled uncertainly in the balances, mercy 
always tipped the scale with a gentle touch of her 
lightest finger—but it was enough. He was at the 
side of a sick or wounded soldier as quickly as sur- 
geon or cliaplain could reach the sufferer, and there 
was encouragement and consolation in the deep voice 
of the colonel. Under fire, his calmness was Con- 
tagious. His courage rose above excitement. There 
was none of the hysteria of battle about him. He 
was never a ‘‘noisy’’ colonel, though his shouted 
orders reached every man in the regiment, and ‘‘ his 
brazen throat rang trumpet loud’’ in leading line or 
column. I never heard him use a profane expres- 
sion. He was gentle as he was brave ; quiet as he 
was manly. The regiment loved him because he 
was of lovable quality. Once, while we were in 
quarters at La Grange, Tennessee, his young wife 
came down to the front to see herhusband. Virginia 
Cunningham—as sweet as her husband was noble. 
She and I had been schoolmates in the Peoria High 
School. And if in those days of childhood dreamings 
I had ever prophesied that one day she would marry 
my colonel and thereby share his authority to say to 
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me “*Come”™ and ‘*Go,’’ we would have laughed 
over it as the merriest bit of fiction an unbridled 
imagination could devise for a summer day’s fooling. 
But that was just what happened. 

Gentle he was, and kind-hearted. But we all knew 
there was but one law in the regiment. That was the 
colonel’s word. It was quietly spoken, as was his 
way, in counsel or on the field. There was no ful- 
minecus profanity to emphasize it and no Jacksonian 
appeals to heaven to confirm it. But it was respected. 
His quietness magnified his firmness and courage. 
His ‘‘ gentleness made him obeyed."’ 

The colonel gives the regiment its character. He 
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influences the regiment as the pastor does his church. 
Under Bryner, our first and best loved colonel, the 
regiment was a family. Bryner was more of a father 
to all the men than any of his successors, Every man 
loved him and admired him, and he was worthy of it 
all. Under Cromwell we were boys, even as was that 
dashing commander ; care-free, rollicking, ready at 
any time for ‘‘a fight or a frolic’’ and not much caring 
which. Under McClure the Forty-seventh reached 
the climax of discipline end orderly bearing. He 
made us soldiers. He was a Presbyterian of the steel- 
bluest, and he ‘‘ Oliver Cromwellized’’ the regimen 
PasaDENA, CAL, 





A Christian Nation in Pagan Africa? 


Surprises in Uganda « . ° 


——— 





By Professor Harlan P. Beach. 





** The statistics are against us, but the dynamics are all with us,’’ was the note of victory Samuel M. 
Zwemer sounded before the Egyptian missionaries recently met in Alexandria to consider the prob- 
lem of the DarkeContinent. Literally true is this of Uganda, the wonderland of African missions, 
with her little more than 20,000 Protestant communicants, but with uncountable spiritual forces. 
On his recent visit Professor Beach caught a glimpse of the great dynamics: it is not the thousand 
mission stations that foretell the victory, nor the 2,500 native workers, nor the government report 
of 431,000 Christians, nor even the Christian rulers of the nation: but it is the transformation of life 
in the midst of pagan blackness that proclaims the same Power at work in Uganda as swept with 
Paul through Asia Minor in the first century. It is this that makes Uganda’s battle cry these last words 
of a great missionary to India who recently passed to glory»: ‘‘ Shout, the victory of Jesus Christ !"’ 


VERY intelligent Christian has heard, or should 
have heard, of Uganda and the marvelous mis- 
sionary movement which came into existence 

because of a letter appearing in the London Daily 
Telegraph in 1875, written by Henry M. Stanley, and 
responded to by the Church Missionary Society of 
Great Britain. Let me try to give some inkling of 
that field and of the missionary work now being done. 
' It is under the equator, to be sure, yet had you not 
perspired from the Red Sea down to Mombasa, where 
the missionaries even seem to be saturated solutions 
of hiimanity, and you become a mere animated hot 
poultice, you would hardly know that you were under 
the Line. The simple reason is that upon leaving 
the coast, the railway speedily carries you to the up- 
lands, and in a few hours you are a mile above the 
sea and as cool as you please. After crossing the 
Mau escarpment and the summit, which is more than 
8,000 feet above sea-level, the traveler descends 
until the second—or third—largest lake in the world, 
Victoria Nyanza, is reached, with an altitude of more 
than 3,000 feet. A day on a luxurious, homelike 
steamer brings you to the British capital of the pro- 
tectorate, Entebbe, whence you can travel by trans- 
port, or jinrikisha, to the native capital Mengo, 
famous as the home of the notorious kings, Mtesa 
and Mwanga, and where the latter's sixteen-year-old 
son now holds sway as King Daudi, or David. 


Western Ways of the Seven-Hilled Capital 

Here it was that Stanley wrote his challenge to the 
Christians of Great Britain, and here also occurred 
those stirring scenes in which Mackay, Ashe, Pilking- 
ton, and a score of other valiant missionaries figure 
as makers of State and Church, Like ancient Rome, 
this African capital is built on seven hills, the Church 
Missionary Society's headquarters being on Nami- 
rembe, and those of the White Fathers (Roman 
Catholic) on Rubaga, noted also as the former abode 
of Mwanga, while King Daudi occupies another 
prominent hill. Do not imagine yourself in a West- 
ern city, for these hills are open country for the most 
part, covered with banana gardens and green with 
every variety of tree and shrub. Animate life rivals 
the tropical foliage, and one longs to be an expert geolo- 
gist, botanist, zoologist, ethnologist, and linguist. 

But our concern is with the teeming humanity 
which surrounds us. Themen and women, and espe- 
cially the bewitching children all about, seem to be or a 
different order than those seen in British East Africa. 
Here nearly every one is well clothed, the men usually 
in a long, well-made white garment, the women in a 
draped gown extending from just below the arms to 
the ankles, and the children in miniature replicas of 
the dress of their elders. Where have you ever seen 
such grace in the feminine figure as here? From 
babyhood, when the two-year-old girlie demurely 
places on her shaven head a tiny wad of cloth for a 
cushion, upon which she deposits a foot or two of 
sugarcan2, and then walks away in absolute upright- 
ness, nicely balancing her sweet. possession, to the 





matron whose equally smooth pate sustains a pint 
bottle of medicine or a hundred pounds of bananas, 
this gracefulness of movement and perfection of figure 
have been evolving. 

But the unexpected politeness of old and young is 
even more fascinating. You are thanked—on being 
asked whether you had a restful night—for having 
slept so well ; you are even more profusely congratu- 
lated when you spank some obstreperous youngster who 
has violated his racial reputation for good form’; the 
lad walking in the same direction with you of course 
insists on carrying your camera ; the spotlessly dressed 
student comes silently behind you as you trudge up 
the slope of Namirembe and gently pushes you to the 
top, whether you are aged sixty or thirty. The visitor 
is also surprised to see good roads, trim huts with 
apologies for verandas, a most orderly native govern- 
ment, and abundant proofs of general industry. 

Unique also is Uganda in easeof locomotion. Jinrik- 
ishas ply on the roads with greater comfort to the trav- 
eler than in their natal home, Japan ; albeit the puller 
and pushers of the same are very personal in the in- 
termittent song which they sing in your honor. The 
imaginative journeys which they make you take in a 
single hour outdo any magic carpet story ; and the 
perpetual refrain—that you are great and generous, 
while they work for Bertie Smith for a few paltry 
rupees—keeps you in a humble frame of mind and 
evokes a commensurate flow of backsheesh. Ever 
and anon you meet chiefs coming in from their coun- 
try charges on a bicycle; or an Anglican bishop, 
equally athletic despite his canonicals ; or a more 
ambitious chief, madly tearing by on a motor cycle, 
which may be ditched and left to an accommodating 
retainer where the road is impassable. 


Uganda’s Star Football Eleven 

But what of the rulers of Christian Uganda? for 
officially it is so in its highest positions, All four of 
the kings of the Protectorate are Protestants, one of 
them ranking perhaps as the heaviest of Christian 
potentates, President Taft not excepted ; for the ruler 
of Angole is credited with twenty-two stone—308 
pounds. Of the more than three hundred chiefs and 
sub-chiefs whom I saw at the king’s court in Mengo, 
practically all but a score were Christians, the re- 
mainder wearing the cap of Muhammadanism, and 
none of them ranking as pagans. King Daudi is a 
charming lad. The first time I saw him he was 
sitting on his royal mat at a football game, which he 
enjoys greatly. He confided to me that his Eleven 
was the best in Uganda, though he did not mention 
the further fact that it was made up of star players 
chosen from all over the kingdom, I next saw King 
David at the consecration of the royal chapel which 
he had just erected near his palace. It was my privi- 
lege to sit second from him on that great occasion, 
and also to take the communion cup from the one 
man who knelt between me: and him ‘at the chancel 
rail. In the reception which followed he asked.a few 
of us into his private room, where to my amazement 
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I saw a small aeroplane, driven by a battery, which 
the king had largely made. 

On the opening day of the Uganda official year I 
went up to the royal court, which was surrounded by 
the porters of hundreds of chiefs who had come to 
‘knot up’’ the affairs of the preceding twelve 
months. _ While our entry was heralded by the flour- 
ish of trumpets, the thumping of drums, and the offi- 
cial grunting of the royal bandmaster, all else was as 
perfect a specimen of courtliness as one could wish. 
The king descended from his throne, placed upon the 
skins of lions and other beasts, greeted us most cor- 
dially, passed us over to his prime minister, the 
famous Sir Apolo Kagwa, whose life in youth had 
been sought- by the king’s father because he was a 
Christian, and then the proceedings went on as 
creditably as in any Occidental capital, The second 
regent is also a Protestant Christian, while the third 
is a Romanist, And then the memory went back to 
the awful tragedies of the early days of Christian 
missions, when Daudi’s father and grandfather had 
executed multitudes because they would not deny 
their Lord. Later I visited the site of Mackay’s old 
home, and saw the well which that maker of Uganda 
—her ‘‘white man of work’’—had dug. From it 
now flows a perennial stream through a tunnel made 
in the sidehill. A few months ago a number of the 
chiefs and the two Protestant regents went to the 
spot, drank from the well which had supplied the water 
for their baptism, and then, after recounting the 
stirring stories of their early discipleship, they resolved 
to build there a memorial church to Mackay. A 
number of them subscribed liberally, though practi- 
cally all the Christian chiefs had pledged forty percent 
of their revenues for the building of the great new cathe- 
dral on Namirembe’s summit. Its walls are now up 
to- the eaves, 

If such are the leaders, what are the -people? 
Listen to the rapid beat of the great drums at night- 
fall. It is the church's call to family prayers, which 
are far more common there than in America among 
Christian families. Yonder goes a porter loaded with 
‘reading sheets and more advanced Christian litera- 
ture, which he is carrying to some distant region that 
is being evangelized—perhaps by the children's mis- 
sionary society at Ndedje. 


- That society istypical of the Uganda’Chureh. 
Monthly it gathers some six: hundred children. from,.a 
region ten miles ‘in diameter. ._The poor- boys and 
girls ‘have done what they could in their own neigh- 
borhood, but they’ are filled with a passion for ‘the 
regions beyond, where savagery is still rampant ; and 
they have been planting spare bits of garden, whose 
produce they monthly contribute to the furtherance of 
the gospel in remote regions, the aggregate netting 
some sixty dollars a year. In a single month they 
have brought. in eighteen hundred pounds of seeds to 
be sold for the cause. Missions have made the people 
of Uganda a nation of readers ; hence the reading 
sheets, which are the avant courier of the gospel. 
Churches are planted everywhere, though they are 
often ‘‘churches in the house.’’ Then comes the 
Church School, where all learn to read as well as 
worship. Education is more formal in the princi- 
pal centers, having as its two foci the king’s school 
for youths in Budo and the higher girls’ school at 
Gayaza.. The latter especially is interesting, as it 
shows how the new womanhood of the Kingdom is 
coming to its own. Two of the most notable pupils 
when I was there were the king’s sister, a most be- 
witching damsel, with all the beauty and grace of an 
Occidental princess, and another girl, who is the 
daughter of the man who murdered Bishop Hanning- 
ton. Later, in Jinja, where is located the mystery of 
the Nile, Ripon Falls, which are the outlet of the 
true source of the Nile, I saw the son of the martyred 
Bishop, to whose congregation this schoolgirl belongs. 
He spoke most Christianly of the murderer of his 
father, and pointed out the deathful hill not far away, 
with a bearing which was wholly noble and in- 
spiring. j 

If the reader asks for statistics as a criterion of the 
work of a generation of missions in Uganda, the 
Church Missionary Society reported on December 
31, I910, a Protestant community of 74,421, of whom 
19,527 were communicants. The gospel was statedly 
preached at 1,057 stations and outstations, The 114 
missionaries and their 2,402 native fellow workers 
were merely leaders of a majority of the church who 
are unofficial co-operators in a task which is regarded 
as every Christian’s. The government looks upon 
the enterprise with a wider sense of its importance, 
and so the census of 1911 gives Protestants a popula- 
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:president who takes it to bed with him. 


LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark 4 : 1-20) 





2500 PRESENT IN A TOWN OF 10,000 


HE CASE. — Easter Day one year ago the writer 
visited a Sunday-school in Indiana at which 
he found 2,518 persons present for the exer- 

cises and lesson of the day. He witnessed a cash 
offering of $2,803, an average of $1.11 per pupil, to 
send the gospel unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The enrolment of the school that day was: Cradle 
Roll, 818 ; Beginners, 169; Primary, 463 ; Junior, 
223; Intefmediate, 312 ; Senior, 293 ; Adult, 1,802; 
Home. Department, 599 ; officers and teachers, 118, 
a grand total of 4,897. In 1897 the total enrolment 
of the school in all departments was only 228. In 
fourteen years it has multiplied its membership 
twenty-one times. The Methodist Episcopal Sun- 


- day-school of Brazil, Indiana, has lifted itself from a 


small, obscure, and moderately efficient school to one 
of the largest, most renowned, and most efficient 
schools in the world. All of this has been accom- 
plished in a city of only g, population. The days 
of miracles are not ended when such achievements 
are wrought under these conditions. 


Its Environment.—How have these remarkable 're- 


sults been achieved? Are the community conditions - 


unusual ?. Is it not the only Sunday-school in the 
place? Every one asks the same questions, and there 
is only one reply. There is nothing unusual in the 
conditions. Brazil is like any other city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. Everything is found there that is 
found anywhere. Seven or eight other Sunday-schools 
are at work side by side with this one. The commu- 
nity conditions do not account for this marvelous 
work. ‘The secret of its success lies deeper than its 
environment. 


Its Superintendent.—Institutions are built about 
individuals ; back of every organization ‘stands a man. 
Every successful movement is permeated with the 
spirit of some powerful personality. The Brazil Sun- 
day-school is a living illustration of this law.. It has 
a remarkable superintendent. William E, Carpenter, 
banker, citizen, Christian, is the man who has made 
it go. 

It is said that a bank never succeeds until it gets a 
Mr, Car- 
penter eats and sleeps with his school upon his mind 
and heart. Banking is only a by-product ; the Sung 
day-school is his big business, He prays for it, be- 
lieves in it, works for it. He isa tither: he gives a 
tenth of his income to the Lord, and then as much 
more as he believes the Lord’s business requires from 
him. He meets all the obligations of the regular 
agencies of the church, and then puts his surplus into 
his Sunday-school, He feels as definitely called of 
God to lead the school as his pastor does to shepherd 
his flock. He hasthe prophetic consciousness. ‘‘Co- 
laborer with God’’ is his motto. Carpenter and 
Company is the concern. Carpenter is merely the 
managing director ; Christ is the Company and the 
Concern, Few indeed are the men who have a keener 
sense of the Real Presence than William Carpenter. 


‘He is a mystic, yet a man of affairs. Daily he makes 
intercession for divine direction. 
‘plans and methods, and when they come he puts them 


He intercedes for 


into practise. No corporation is managed with better 
business sense than the Brazil Sunday-school. 


The Superintendent’s Helpers.—But one man can- 
not create a school alone. He must have assistance. 
Mr. Carpenter has had the wisdom to surround him- 
self with a band of loyal, devoted, aggressive workers, 
who labor with the same untiring devotion as himself. 
It is doubtful if there is another school where the offi- 
cers and teachers feel the burden and the passion of 
work more strongly than they do in Brazil. There 
are few laggards, careless ones, inefficient workers. 
Every man and woman feels his call to a divinely 
appointed task. 


The Teachers.—When last in Brazil the writer was 
invited to meet with the teachers in their preparatory 
service. They assembled in a room by themselves 
for prayer and consecration. 
passage of Scripture was read, and then the entire 
company went to their knees to plead with God to fit 
them for the work of the day. Another hymn was 
sung, and the company went forth, each to his task, 


of music for the assembling of the school. 


A song was sung, a 
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with the Spirit of God upon him. I have been in 
many teachers’ -meetings, but never in one that so 
impressed- me with the divineness of the Sunday- 
school teacher's mission as that one. It is not a 
marvel that the Brazil school is great; with such a 
band of workers it would be a marvel if the school 
were not great. When superintendent and workers 
take their tasks as a sacred mission, and give them- 
selves with consuming zeal, results are certain to fol- 
low. And why should not a teacher's task be so 
conceived? Who hasso fine an opportunity to touch 
life richly and to touch life largely as the teacher ? 
Nothing is so prolific of results as life invested in life. 
When a school ora class becomes one’s great interest, 
it cannot help but grow great. 


Its Careful Management.—But spirtual passion 
alone does not and cannot account for the Brazil school, 
The concentration of power upon concrete ends is the 
secret of efficiency and the test of genius. Mr. Car- 
penter possesses executive ability of the highest order. 
Every class has its teacher selected with the greatest 
care. Every department has its superintendent and 
assistants, who are charged with the responsibility of 
its management and held accountable for results. 
The general work of the school is provided with a 
corps of expert workers ; the secretaries know to an 
hour the membership of the school, its attendance, 
the new scholars, the visitors, the absentees. There 
are no guesses and no estimates ; accuracy is the goal. 
The school is not a mass-meeting ; it is an organiza- 
tion run on business principles. 


Opening and Closing Exercises ——The opening and 
closing exercises of the school are marvels of sim- 
plicity, orderliness and worship. At fifteen minutes 
before the hour a large orchestra begins its program 
Five min- 
utes before the hour every teacher is in his place, and 
promptly upon the hour the superintendent appears 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. It is worthy of note that this school has multiplied 
itself twenty-one times in fourteen years, increasing 
from 228 to 4 897, and this result has been secured largely 
because of carefully laid plans and thorough manage- 
ment. But more important than these have been the 
prayer life and consecration back of all. 


2. Note also this has all come about in a city of ten 
thousand population, with several other successful Sun- 
day-schools in operation, showing that these results are 
not because of peculiar conditions. 


3. The main secret of this success as is always the 
case, lies in “‘ a man sent from God,”—a man like that 
herald of old, to prepare the way for Him whose coming 
he had been sent forth to announce. Such men as Car- 
penter are not man-trained but God-sent. Therefore 
«* pray ye the Lord, ... that he may send...” 


4- A superintendent with such a passion should care- 
fully lay out plans equal to his passion, and gather 
around him helpers with a similar passion. No laggard 
would take a position in Carpenter’s school. Superin- 
tendent, ‘ Tarry ye... until ye be endued with power 
from on high,” and you too may have such a story to 
tell. 


5- No clap-trap methods have been used to build up 
this school. No contests, paid socials, or entertainments, 
no prizes, no special rewards of merit, have been used. 
Spiritual power alone, organized to fit the conditions, 
has driven the enterprise on to this success. 


6. The opening moments of each session of the school 
are filled with such spirit and exercise that the work of 
each class is well prepared for. ‘‘ To start right is half 
the battle.”” Oh, that superintendents might realize how 
much the first twenty minutes of the school has to do 
with the success of the entire session ! 


7. Moody once said, ‘‘ The world has yet to see the 
power of a completely consecrated life.”” Apply this to 
the executive heads of our Sunday-schools. Even the 
marvelous school which we are studying has only begun 
to set forth the possibilities in the Sunday-school when 
placed in charge of officers and teachers wholly given up 
to the leadings of God’s Spirit. 
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upon the platform and begins the exercises of the day. 
There is no call for order, no exhortation, no an- 
nouncements even, simply an upraised hand, and 
every head is bowed as the superintendent offers a 
petition for the school. There follow hymns, re- 
sponsive readings and notices in quick and orderly 


succession. Everything is dignified and worshipful 
as in a church service, An atmosphere of reverence 
is everywhere ; indeed one could almost feel the spir- 
itual heart-beat of the school, At a given signal the 
school stands, the orchestra plays, and the several 
departments file to their respective rooms for the study 
of the day. There is no noise, no hurry, no confu- 
sion ; every class has its appointed place and marches 
with the precision of soldiers, The school is reassem- 
bled in the same way. 


Some Plans Not Permitted.—There are certain 
negative aspects of the work that should be consid- 
ered. The school never has had a membership con- 
test, or a contest of any kind. Scholars are never 
arrayed against scholars, nor departments against de- 
partments, nor division against division. Mr. Car- 
penter can see no difference between a wager of 
money on a political contest and a wager of a supper 
on a membership contest ; therefore he avoids every, 
thing that conforms to the standards of the world- 
and avoids hostile criticism of his school. 

The school permits no paid socials or entertain- 
ments. It makes much of social features. The su- 
perintendent firmly believes that the Sunday-school 
should be the center of. the social life of its scholars, 
He is opposed to sending his youth to worldly places 
for their recreation. He believes in the gospel of 
substitution, and aims to provide wholesome and at- 
tractive entertainments and social gatherings for the 
members of his school. No fee is ever charged— 
everything is free. The poorest and humblest.mem- 
ber is entitled to everything that the school has to 
give. The rich and the poor mingle together. The 
school is a great democracy, and the Lord blesses all. 


Being before Doing.—Everything that will mar a 
teacher’s influence or impair his usefulness is care- 
fully guarded against. Card-playing, theater-going 
and dancing are rigidly prohibited. Mr. Carpenter 
believes that one cannot lift his class higher than his 
own life; therefore he will not continue a teacher 
who lowers his level by questionable practises. It 
is a severe test, but it has paid. 


The Methods Used.—When I asked Mr. Carpenter 
to tell me the methods by which he had built up his 
school, he replied, ‘‘I have none.’’ He depends 
upon no devices ; he tries no tricks ; the mechanical 
and superficial are carefully avoided. He puts his 
emphasis upon personal work ; individual appeal to 
individuals is put to the front. ‘*Every man get a 
man’"’ is the motto of the Bible class, 
the last one’’ is the slogan of the school.: Every 
section of the community is searched, the highways 
and byways are beaten, and every man, woman and 
child who can be found is solicited for membership. 


Its Primary Purpose.—The school is not content 
with numbers. ‘‘ Every scholar for Christ’’ is its 
aim. Anything less is looked upon as failure. 
Every teacher is to be a soul winner. Personal evan- 
gelism is the keynote of the work. 

The material welfare of the scholars is carefully 
looked after. Every fall large donations of food and 
clothing are gathered, and the school is equipped for 
any emergency that may arise in its needy homes, 
The naked are clothed, the hungry are fed, the shiv- 
ering are warmed, and the sick are ministered unto. 
In every way the school seeks to care for its own. 


Practical Results.—It is a mighty civic force. Two 
years ago it led the fight that drove the saloons from 
the city and the county. It contends for every good 
cause and makes its power felt in every part of the 
body politic, It looks beyond the confines of its own 
community ; it has a world vision. It seeks to send 
the gospel unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Fourteen years ago the school was giving $125 for 
missions ; last year it gave $2,803 for the same 
cause. Measured by its members, its spirit and its 
achievements, the Brazil school is easily one of the 
most remarkable Sunday-schools in the world, 


«*We seek ~ 











LESSON 2. JULY 14. THE SEED IN THE FOUR KINDS OF SOIL 


Golden Text: Receive with meekness the implanted word, which is able to save your souls.—James ‘1 : 21 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


WO men were walking along an old lumberman’s 
road in the Canadian woods. After they had 
gone for perhaps a mile, one said to the other: 

‘* Have you seen anything very interesting?” And 
he said: ‘‘No, 1 haven't. It looks to me as if the 
only thing that lives here is mosquitoes.” Now that 
was not surprising, because he was a New York office 
man, and had never before been in the big woods, 
The other had been in the woods often before, and 
loved to read the story of the wild life that was writ- 
ten plain as a pikestaff to his more e::perienced eyes. 
‘* Well, now, let me show you,” he said. ‘* rg Geen 
fore yesterday a bear went alonghere. He had been 
eating blueberries, and here he turned over this log 
to get the ants and the bugs, and there he scratch 
himself against atree. And yesterday a buck went 
along. here, nibbling a little, but traveling pretty fast, 
Spruce partridge have been feeding around here, and 
over yonder is a regular deer-yard where they herded, 
evidently a good part of the winter.” The office man 
opened his eyes. He could now see the signs when 
they were pointed out to him easily enough. So 
men go through the world in which God lives and 
moves and see him not. 








The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.| 


This lesson and the three following—four in all— 
are taken from the great parable chapters, Matthew 
13 and Mark 4. ake down — harmony of the 
Gospels and compare these chapters. Study care- 
fully Professor Riddle’s paragraph, ‘‘ The Discourse 
in Parables.” The side-light on page 407 of this issue, 
‘¢ How Shall We Interpret Our Lord’s Parables ?” by 
Dr. Crannell, should be studied carefully for guidance 
upon the parable lessons. At the beginning of the 
study of this part of our Lord’s life it would be time 
well spent to make a careful study of the meaning of 
that oft-used phrase, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God."" Witha 
concordance, a Bible dictionary, guided by the hints 
given by Professors Riddle and Clow, one ought soon 
to gain aclear notion of it. Professor Clow’s first para- 

aph helps to answer the question, ‘‘ What is a para- 
Bie Pn Jesus apparently had a dual reason for using 
this form of teaching. Professor Riddle’s opening 
paragraphs mention it, and Professor Clow speaks of 
it more at length in his second paragraph. 

Professor Riddle’s note (v. 1) is descriptive of the 
situation, and Dr. Mackie gives a striking suggestion 
concerning the word “hearken” (paragraph 1). 

Now, as to the parable story itsclf, as we read it in 
verses 3-9, Dr. Mackie’s persqremns are abundantly 
descriptive. Professor Clow, in paragraph 3, empha- 
sizes the truth about the sower. Mr. Ridgway’s last 
poronrers touches thesamethought. Mr. Ridgway’'s 

rst paragraph warns us that while sometimes peo- 
ple hear nothing, also there are times when there is 
nothing to hear. Now the teacher’s task is to drive 
home the moral applications of the four different 
kinds of soil. Professor Clow’s paragraphs 4 to 7 
will be the guide. Miss Lovett suggests a vital 
thought, ‘* The soil affects the seed.” Mr, Ridgway’s 
second paragraph shows how soil is made tter, 
while his third and fourth paragraphs bear on the 
lesson of the thorny ground and the gcod ground. 
Verses 11 and 12 may be the subject of some ques- 
tioms. Professor Riddle’s notes will help. <A glance 
at Matthew shows that Jesus was quoting a thought 
from Isaiah. ‘The Westminster New Testament and 
the New Century Bible have quite full notes on this, 
and The Class in Session touches on it. 


The Class in Session 

Jesus was a teacher of unsurpassed skill and effect- 
iveness, He did not make the mistake of talkin 
over the headsof his hearers. Abstract truth is ha 
to listen to and quickly forgotten, but a story taken 
from life or a scene from life’s common experiences 
is easy to be understood and not soa forgotten. 
For this reason, first of all, Jesus used this method. 
It was no new thing to his hearers; the rabbis used 
the same method, though with less skill. Sometimes 
Jesus told a parable used by one of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Compare Isaiah 5: 1ff. and Mat- 
thew 21 : 33ff. But there was another reason why at 
times it was better for Jesus to veil his lessons in this 
way,—namely, to make it impossible for the detect- 
ives employed by the priests to arrest him for teach- 
ing heresy. Many of the parables were descriptive 
of the ‘* kingdom of heaven.’” This phrase we shall 
now find he will use more and more. What does it 


mean? It means that ideal state when all men shall 
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Mark 4: 1-20. ‘Commit verse 20 


Read Matthew 13 : 1-23; Luke 8 : 4-15 


I aa eee he began to teach by the sea side. And there 
is gathered unto him a very great multitude, so that he entered. 
into a boat, and sat in the sea; and all the multitude were by 
the sea on the land. 2 And he taught them many thi in 
parables, and said unto them in his teaching, 3 Hearken : 
Behold, the sower went forth to sow: 4 and it came to S, 
as he sowed, some seed fell by the way side, and the birds 
came and devoured it. 5 And other fell on the rocky ground, 
where it had not much earth; and straightway it sprang up, 
because it had no deepness of earth : 6 and when the sun was 
risen, it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. 7 And other fell among the thorns, and the thorns 

rew up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 8 And others 
ell into the good ground, and yielded fruit, growing up and 
increasing ; and brought forth, thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and 
a hundredfold. 9-And he said, Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

10 And when he was alone, they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the parables, 11 And he said unto 
them, Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of God: 
but unto them that are without, all things are done in para- 
bles : 12 that seeing they may see, and not perceive ; and -hear- 
ing they may hear, and not understand ; lest haply they should 
turn again, and it should be forgiven them. 13 And he saith 
unto them, Know ye not this parable ? and how shall ye know 
all the parables? 14 ‘The sower soweth the word. 15 And 
these are they by the way side, where the word is sown; and 
when they have heard, straightway cometh Satan, and.taketh 
away the word which hath been sown in them. 16 And these 
in like manner are they that are sown upon the rocky péaces, 
who, when they have heard the word, straightway receive it 
with joy ; 17 and they have no root in themselves, but. endure 
for a while ; then, when tribulation or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, straightway they stumble. 18 And others 
are they that are sown among the thorns; these are they that 
have heard the word, 19 and the cares of the ! world, and -thée 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things entering 
in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. 20 And those 
are they that were sown upon the good ground ; such as hear 
the word, and accept it, and bear fruit,. thirtyfold; and sixty- 
fdld, and a hundredfold. 

1 Or, age 
Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


b 4 P 
Your. Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse'2.— What is a parable? Why did Jesus teach the 
people in parables? (Riddle, 3, 4; Clow, 1, 2; Sanders, 
2, 3; Class-in Session.) 

Verses 4-7.—Was the seed likely to fall in these sort of 
places, as the Palestine farmer sowed it? (Mackie, 2, 3, 4; 
Class in Session.) 

Verse 9.— What connection has this verse with what im- 
mediately precedes it? (Riddle ; Class in Session.) 

Verse 10.— Who were with him beside the twelve ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 11.—What did Jesus mean by ‘‘the mystery of 
the kingdom of God’??? Who were meant by ‘** them that 
are without ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verses 11, 12,—Does this mean that Jesus spoke in 
parables so that the multitude could better understand his 
teaching, or so that the real meaning of his message would 
be veiled from them? (Riddle; Clow, 2; Class in Session.) 

Verses 15-20.—Explain the use of ‘‘they”’ in these 
verses—does it mean that the people who hear the word 
are compared to the seed that is sown, instead of to the 
four kinds of soil into which the seed is sown? (Riddle, 


v. 15.) 








love God supremely and their neighbors as them- 
selves. It is an inner thing primarily, but of course 
it shows outside as a man’s heart always shows in his 
acts. It is a thing which ss and develops be- 
cause it is character, and character develops slowly 
as plants grow slowly. On this same day when his 
family sought him amid the dense crowds, he left the 
house in Capernaum and went down to the shore and 
sat on the bow of a boat and there spoke in parables. 
His first parable is descriptive of the four ways in 
which his word of truth is received by human beings. 
His scene is of the farmer sowing the seed and it 
falls on the hard pathway, the thin soil, the weedy 
soil, and the good soil. All of this would need no 
explanation to them, though it does to us. (The 
teacher will enlarge upon this.) Many such parables 
he told them, and to many, perhaps to most of his 
hearers, they were meaningless. hey could make 
no moral application because their minds were not in 
the habit of thinking on moral subjects. They had 
for too long been engaged in purely material things. 
So he adds, ‘* He that hath’ ears to hear, let him 
hear.” But the disciples are not satisfied, for they 
do not understand, and they ask him. He repeats 
to them that passage from Isaiah in which the prophet 
laments over the dulness of heart of the people. The 
difficulty is that Mark puts it as if God had dulled 
their hearts so that they could not understand. Mat- 
thew quotes him as saying that decause their hearts 
were dull they could not understand. After all, there 
is no great problem. The foundation of all real re- 
ligion is the will. When people wilfully refuse to 
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hear, the swift result is that conscience and sensibility 
are dulled; so that soon they cannot hear intelligently. 
And now ye proceeds to explain the meaning of 
his parable of the sower and the soil. An idea, a 
true idea, a true thought, is the most wonderful and 
transforming thing in human experience. It is the 
seed of all discovery and invention. Columbus, 
Watts, Darwin, Edison, owe to such a seed their 
achievements. More than that, it is the beginnin 

of all great prepeees achievement in the realm o 
character. There may be some seed that is chaff,—as 
Mr. Ridgway says,—but if there is real seed of truth 
dropped upon our hearts, we are responsible for the 
rest. (At this point the moral lessons of the four soils 
should be enlarged upon, as is abundantly suggested 
by the lesson writers.) One thing that Christ did 
not say, but that underlies all that he uttered, is that 
we are responsible for the kind of soil our hearts 
afford to the seed for growing. 


A Lesson Summary 

Christian character is a growthand not a manufac- 
tured-article: There is never anything. unnatural or 
artificial about the development of a godlike man. 
His growth is a process, and one that takes time to 
come to a successful issue. The whole process is not 
complete till the end of our earthly life,—and we can- 
not say that it is complete even then. . It is a pro- 
cess of growth that is exposed to danger all the time 
on earth; but, like all vegetation, the most critical 
stage of the process is the reception of the seed itself. 
The truth demands that it be received heartily, and 
allowed to godowndeep. And when it has once taken 
root, it demands all of the strength of the heart-soil for 
itself. It will not share it withanythingelse. ‘* The 
Lord thy God is a jealous God.” ‘* Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” In the.tremendous rush of modern 
life this last comes home to us with greatest force. 
How the kingdom of God has suffered from the neg- 
lect of those men who are ‘‘too busy”! ‘‘ The lusts 
of other things entering in choke the word and it be- 
cometh unfruitful.’”’: If lam to bé a true Christian, I 
will, find: in that aim what must. take all of my time 
and all of. my strength (Phil..g: 13, £4).;\)..<: 


Questions for Class Use 

- In or near what city was Jesus at this time? 

. Why did he get. into the boat ?. 

. What is a parable? 

. What does verse 9 mean? 

. What is the good seed? 

. Are shallow people to blame for it? 

. Name some weeds that choke the development of 
character. 


Other Teaching Points 

Christ often taught out of doors, but not because he 
liked that any better. He was just as ready to teach in 
the synagogue or the temple. The place was of no impor- 
tance. He is our richest example of Paul’s exhortation to 
Timothy to be instant in season and out of season. 

Jesus suited himself perfectly to his hearers. They 
knew agriculture, so he talked about that. To city mer- 
chants he used commercial terms like those of the parables 
of the pounds and talents. This is one of the signs of love, 
Sympathy is the mother of tact and common-sense. 

The only people who learned fully what Jesus meant by 
that parable were the disciples and others who came and 
asked. This is the ask, seek, knock, that gets its desire. 
The sweet mysteries of the inner life are open to those who 
desire them. 

The cares and positions of life, the concentration incident 
to the making and controlling of money, Christ includes as 
no part of life’s true crop. Pity the man whose rich heart- 
soil is crowded with weeds. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark 4: 26-32; Matt. 13: 33.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson, The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

One of the most frequent questions is: ‘‘Is the 
world growing better or pees worse?” What do 
you think about that, and why do you think it? As 
a matter of fact, one would need a very wide knowl- 
edge indeed to answer that question with any sort 
of seriousness at all. But we cannot help looking 
forward to the future, and it is right that we should. 
— gave us the general principles on which human 

istory would advance. 


hot 


SQUAW DN 


1. What is leaven, and how does it affect the surround- 
ing meal? 

2. What makes a seed grow? 

3. What is the main lesson of the parable of the mustard. 
seed? 

4. Can you name some great results in human history 
that have come from smal] beginnings ? 


Evanston, I£1. 


LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark 4: 1-20) 


Did the Sower Fail? 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ET us note, with the Evangelists, the change in 
the fashion of Christ’s address.. He begins to 
speak ‘* by parables.” His former teaching had 

been strewn with parable germs. His hearers were 
arrested by the flash of an image, or by a vivid meta- 
phor. But now the Master uses these marvelous 
similitudes, each an exquisite gem.. Short 


tail, so that to repeat them in any other words mars 

their beauty, the parables of Jesus are a singular part 

of his spiritual legacy to men. 

There are evident reasons for this change of ad- 

dress. To begin with, they were usually spoken to 
the multitude. ‘They were the only possible form of 
address to many who were drawn to listen to Christ. 
The idlest bystander, dark to the meaning of the 
truth, could not forget the story., It was pictured in 
deep colors on his imagination. Another reason lay 
in. the watchful hostility of his foes. The parabolic 
form gave Jesus a vehicle of expression less easily 
criticized than a direct claim. But the chief reason, 
as Jesus tells us in verse 12, is that the parable is a 
touchstone. Its meaning might be dark to coarse, 
worldly, and hostile minds. But it found an entrance 
into the hearts of spiritually responsive men. Christ 
did not want a crowd for the sake of having a crowd. 
He would, in time to come, use the winnowing 
fan. So now he shines the light of his parables be- 
fore men, and discerning eyes see. He speaks his 
fresh strange word in a picture of simple beauty, 
and it is heard by those who have ears to hear. 

This is usually called the parable of the Sower. 
We understand why such a title has been given. 
We see that Jesus is giving us his own experience. 
He in truth was the Sower. We realize too that the 
work of his church must also be chiefly a sowing, and 
that although men are calling upon her to uproot 
evils and to redress wrongs, her chief and wisest 
business is to sow the seed of the kingdom, to go on 
patiently and seasonably, teaching the truths given 
by her Lord. Yet the accurate title is,‘* The parable 
of the soils.” ‘There are, we are told, four, and only 
four, different kinds of hearts in every assembly 
where the Word is spoken. This truth has become so 
evident to us that we wonder why his disciples should 
have stumbled ‘at the meaning: Yet-we also need to 
have these four different kinds of soil- sét out clearly, 
as they are to be found in the Master's field to-day. 

- ~The first is che wayside soil. Every field has its 
trodden paths at its margins; or runniig right through 
it. ‘The sower’s scattered seed falls upon their hard 
surfaces, to lie only fora moment. The birds which 
follow every sower are down upon it, as soon as his 
steps have carried him forward, and the seed is gone. 
‘‘Satan cometh immediately.” His agents are the 
flock of light thoughts, vivid emotions, quick, hot 
fancies which flutter within the mind, even while the 
word is being spoken. ‘They are the frivolous jest, 
the idle chatter, the smart criticism, or perhaps the 
recurrence of some set habit of thought desire 
which has long held dominance in the life. These 

. have often before carried off a word which might 
have been the seed of a new life. Now they do their 
swift work. Not a sentence remains in the memory, 
and the traffic of time’s pleasures and prides make 
the path harder than before. 

The second is ¢he shallow sotii. All farmers know 
well that bit of the field where an inch of loose soil 
covers a shelving rock. The seed enters it easily. It 
is the first to show the tinge of living green. The 
rock below keeps the sun's heat and stimulates the 
seed. But soon the tender green grows yellow. The 
blades droop and die. Long before the harvest that 
patch is as bare as the rock itself. So the quick, 
eager, shallow mind in a class makes response which 
fills a teacher with joy. Soin times of revivai these 
emotional hearts catch the contagion of a religious 
excitement, without deep resolve in will, and their 
tears of joy and songs of praise are full of deceptive 
promise. So also penitents, quickened to a sudden 
shame for some dark sin, seem to show a complete 
amendment. But persecutions,—a word of scorn, or 
affliction, some trial or searching discipline is sent 
—and the Christian faith knows them no more. 

The third is #he thorny soil, It must be a well- 
tilled field which has not its thorn-infested hollow. 
Here, in the parable, the thorns have been cut down. 
But they have not been uprooted. The sower casts 
in his seed with hope. But the roots of the thorns 
send out their rank and vigorous shoots, and the 
tender blades of corn are choked. Every passing 
eye can see the coarse and quenching thorn patch, 
and knows how it mocks the sower’s hopes. ‘The 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches.” 
Ambitions, prides, worldly prosperity, fear of. pov- 
erty, anxieties about worldly prospects, absorbing 
devotions to business, how many spiritual tragedies 
have they brought forth. Every church knows these 
men and women who are ‘*‘ unfruitful,” because the 
seed has been choked by thorns. 

The fourth is Zhe good soil, The mark of the good 
soil in the case of a human soil is its capacity not 
only to hear, but to ‘‘ receive,” and to ‘‘ understand,” 
and to bring forth fruit ‘‘ with patience.” To receive 


yet full,’ 
simple yet deep, exquisitely finished to the last de-: 
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’ and understand is not to have merely an intellectual 


pomeeese. It is to respond with the whole meral 
ing, and to yield body, soul, and spirit to the call 
‘of the Word. All good soil so receives the werd. 
And in God's good providence, sometimes by his dis- 
cipline, sometimes by his deep.plowshare of ‘sorrow, 
or his stern uprooting of the thorns in the heart, even 


the wayside, and the shallow and the thorny ground,,. 


become good soil for the Master’s word. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
’ . ~ . + 


The Lesson’s 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—lIn and near Capernaum. 
Time.—In the early autumn of A.D. 28, on 
the same day as the events of the preceding 
lesson. This is explicitly stated in Matthew 13: 1. 
Mark's account is here strictly chronological. 

The Discourse in Parables.—Matthew records seven 
parables; Mark, ¢Aree. Both accounts imply that 
these are selected out of many others (v. 2).. Mat- 
thew’s series seems to indicate a historical move- 
ment; the three illustrations in Mark all set forth 
growth from seed. The purpose of the discourse was 
not merely to simplify the truth by familiar figures, 
but to test the spiritual apprehension of the hearers 
(vs. 11,12). It marks a distinct phase in the ‘* Train- 
ing of the Twelve.” The theme is the kingdom of 
God (or heaven),—that is, the new rule of Christ 
coming from God (heaven), and operating on the 
earth. In Matthew the omy preerees and sur- 
roundings are presented; in Mark its vital energy. 
The phrase is, therefore, not strictly identical with 
church or Christendom. 

A parable, as here set forth, is well-defined by 
Dean Alford as ‘‘a serious narration, within limits 
of probability, of a course of action pointing to some 
moral or spiritual truth.” The emphasis, therefore, 
rests on the course of action, and the interpretation 
here given in verses 13-20 should guard against too 
detailed explanations. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Again: This probably refers back to 
chapter 3: 9.—A doat: “Ship” is misleading. Only 
small fishing-boats were in use on the lake. —Saz in the 
seas That is, in the boat alittle off-shore.—By the sea 
on the land; Probably onacurving beach. The ‘‘sea” 
is the Sea of Galilee, or ** lake of Gennesaret.” 

Verse 2.—Many things in parables : See above; 
compare Matthew 13: 3.. ‘‘In” is more exact than 
on ban Teaching : ‘‘ Doctrine” is now misleading. 

, Verse. 3.—Zhe sower:. The article occurs in all 
three accounts, and has a generic sense. 

Verse 4.—Fell by the way side: Where the ground 
had been trodden hard.—JSirds: ‘* Fowls” is now 
inaccurate. ‘‘ Of the air” is not well attested. 

Verse 5.—Other: Not ‘‘some,” as in verse 4.— 
Rocky ground; Thin soil with a bed of rock under 
(not. with loose stones on it), as the context shows. 

Verse 8.—Jnio the good ground: ‘** Into” is exact. 
—Thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and ahundredfold: In 
the three reports of this parable the verbal variations 
are very numerous, though the statements are sub- 
stantially the same. The increase is expressed in the 
Greek by six different forms. 

Verse 9.— Who hath ears to hear: This close of 
the parable virtually introduces the explanation, 
and implies that a spiritual apprehension is needed. 

Verse 10.—Zhey that were about him: Probably 
a number of more earnest disciples. 

Verse 11.—Z7he mystery of the kingdom of God: 
In the New Testament ‘* mystery ” means something 
unknown until revealed by God, and not something 
inscrutable in itself. To some this revelation is made, 
in accordance with their capacity, but to others, hem 
that are without, it is not revealed. 

Verse 12.—Zurn again: Preferable to ‘‘ be con- 
verted.” The verse implies that one purpose of the 
parables was to hide the truth by the figure. 

Verse 13 suggests that the explanation which fol- 
lows shows the true method of interpreting. 

Verse 4.—Z7he word: Luke, ‘the word of God.” 
Primarily referring to oral instruction, but now ap- 
plicable to the Bible. 

Verse 15.—TZhese ave they: This form, which is 
repeated, points to the ‘‘course of action” and its 
results, not to the soil itself. It is not wise to take 
the material objects mentioned in the parable as defi- 
nitely representing some special spiritual object. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to present the other de- 
tails in the interpretation, if the persons (‘‘ they”) 
were not made prominent.—Sa/an: Matthew, ‘* the 
evil one”; Luke, ‘‘ the devil.” 

Verse 16.—/n like manner : On the same principle 
of interpretation. 

Verse 17.—Stumble: That is, fallinto sin. ‘‘ Are 
offended” is misleading. ‘The verb is derived from 
the noun meaning ‘‘ stumbling-block.” 

Verse 20.—Accept it: More apt than ‘* receive.” 
The many verbal variations in the reports of this 
parable, while presenting no real differences, oppose 
the theory that one evangelist copied from another, 
or all from a common source. 
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eam preach the Word. He talked of men whose 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William Hi, Ridgway 


The Preacher.— Some seed fell by the wayside (v. 
4). Iditad written something about folks sitting in 
churehand hearing nothing when my Bulletin brought 
this ** Prose Poem” by Walt: Mason: 

** Last eve | ithe church and heard a gifted 
days. were o’er two thousand years agoor more, He 
talked of kings whose bones were dust, whose sceptres 
were reduced to rust so long ago their stories seem 
like fragmentsof asummer dream. He said no word 
of those who strive in this old world, intense, alive, 
who fight their battles every day, obscurely, in their 
feeble way. I'd just as soon be in the dark concern- 
ing Father Noah’s ark; I care not for the tents of 
Baal, or Joseph’s corn, or Jonah’s whale; I want to 
hear my pastor talk about the people on this block, 
whose lives are full of stings and smarts, whose prob- 
lems often break their hearts. I'd ratherlearn some 
way to cheer some hopeless toiler struggling here, 
than learn how Pharaoh blew his dough about five 
thousand years ago. The dust of kings in ancient 
ground is worth a half a cent a pound: and Asher's 
widows’ tears were dried before old Julius Caesar 
died: the things of which my pastor talks are dead 
as Adam's brindled ox, but all around us there are 
cries, and wringing hands and weeping eyes.” If he 
— get right next to me he'll preach the Man of 

alilee. 


Those That “Hold Out.”—And other fell on the 
rocky t bbw w (v. 5). A few weeks after the ‘pro- 
tracted meeting.” Soilthin. Sunday-school teacher, 
this is your lesson to-day. Those boys and girls may 
get away from the Sunday-school and get careless or 
worse. But after a while an evangelist comes alon 
and something happens. Folks note that out of al 
the ‘‘converts” some ‘‘stick.” You will find the 
‘stickers’ are the ones you rooted and grounded in 
the old ‘‘ discouraged” days, Oh, yes, I know those 
fellows in ‘‘ Twice Born Men” and down at the Mis- 
sion ‘*‘hold on,” but you notice the thin soil has to be 
watered with meetings every night, seven days in the 
week. The churches do not have continuous meet- 
ings, not in Coatesville at any rate, to keep. the 
members growing. ‘They do not need to, as the soil 
is not thin. ‘The work done at mother’s knee and in 
the class is never thrown away. -That work -pushes 
the rocks below the clay (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 


Briar Scythes.—A nd other fell among the thorn (v. 
7). Theard you say, ‘‘ Wish I was worth a million.” 
If you had that much real money would you be read- 
ing this Sunday School Times or have any interest 
in religion? (Luke 14: 16-24.) Would you be busy 
—you new-rich fellow—trying to pull yourself away 
from your old kindof folks? ‘* Butting into” society, 
week-end entertaining and all that sort of thing? I 
wonder if it would be safe to hand a million to such 
a good Sunday-school fellow as you. What do you 
think about it? God does not want another briar 
patch. You can’t keep the briars from sprouting, but 
you can swing the old briar scythe, like Uncle Billy 
Watson does, and mow them down. Uncle Billy 
says he keeps four good briar scythes—the collection 
plate, the anti-saloon league, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the check book. It does not hurt tolst riches grow 
—raspberries and roses—but the deceitfulness of the 
riches is the briar to be mowed down at the first sprout. 


Lancaster County.— Others fell into the good 
ground (v. 8). That’s us! We’ists and’ans. My 
farm is the only good one in the valley. That is the 
way it used to be. But now one denomination no 
longer makes faces at the others. It has been dis- 
covered that the Christian church is like Lancaster 
County, one great big garden, with soil rich and 
mellow, and growing the finest crop of folks that 
ever was since the world began. hen there is 
anything big doing in a religious way, can’t get 
buildings big enough to hold the crowds. As I write 
a company of business men has just gathered at the 
White House with President Taft to consider seed 
sowing in foreign lands. Before they separated this 
little company had subscribed about one million dol- 
lars for places to keep the seed in. Y.M. C. A. 
buildings. Yes, pretty good soil this! When you 
hear any one say, ‘‘ Religion is played out,” just 
laugh. Soisfarming upin Lancastercounty. Down 
at Washington and up here at Coatesville everybody 
who is anybody belongs to church (Luke 21 : 33). 


St. Cutitup’s.— Zhe sower soweth the word (v. 14). 
Think of a gardener planting fine Maine potatoes 
with all the eyes cut out. Upat Pownall’s hardware 
store they have a microscope on the counter so the 
farmers can use it on sundry bags marked ‘‘ timothy ” 
and ‘‘clover.” No farmer is going to sow chaff if he 
can help it. But up at the church of St. Cutitup the 
sower is busily engaged in planting potatoes that 
have no eyes and scattering seed that is all chaff. 
Up at St. Cutitup’s there are nocrops to speak of and 
the land is running down so fast that after a while 
there will be another ‘‘ abandoned farm ” to be turned 
into a moving picture proposition or a chewing gum 
plantation (Rev. 2: 5). 
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The IMustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


es That Are Not on Trial.— 
Receive with meekness the implanted word, 
which is able to save your souls (Golden ‘lext), 
In the famous Tribuna of the Uffizi Gallery of 
Art at Florence, a tourist, armed with nis 
guide-book, went up to the curator. ‘Are 
these your masterpieces?’’ he asked. ‘I 
certainly don’t see much in them myself.’’ 
** Sir, ’said the curator, ‘these pictures are not 
on their trial.’’ Those who see little in the 
Bible should realize that after so many gen- 
erations of Christian experience the Bible is 
not on trial now.—C. A. Rogers, Jroguoits, 
Ont, From The Canadian Epworth Era, 


Too Near the Surface.—/Vhen the sun 
was risen, tt was scorched; and because it 
had no root, tt withered away (v.6). ‘They 
get their water too near the surface,’’ said a 

, woodsman, explaining why some big pines 
had been so easily uprooted by the heavy 
winds. ‘Their roots didn’t have to strike 
deep enough.’’ It was a very significant 
explanation, A good many people are easily 
upset because life has been too easy with 
them; their roots have never struck deep 
because there was no great compulsion to 
make them go erage for the source of life. 
Our very wants, if we do not succumb to 
them, but go deeper and deeper till we find 
the heart’s need, may become the means -of 
our strength.—Achsa L. McDowell, Tillson- 
burg, Ont. From Onward, 


Hearing When Asleep.— Who hath ears 
to hear, let him hear (v. 9). There was an 
old turnpike man in a quiet country road 
whose habit was to shut his gate at night and 
take a nap. One dark, wet midnight I 
knocked at his door, crying ‘* Gate ! Gate !’’ 
‘¢Coming,’’ said the voice of the old man. 
Then I knocked again, and once more the 
voice replied, **Coming,’’? This went on for 
some time, till at length I grew quite angry, 
and, jumping off my horse, opened the door 
and demanded to know why he cried ‘* Com- 
ing ’’ for twenty minutes, but never came. 
.**Who’s there?’’ said the old man in a 
quiet, sleepy voice, rubbing his eyes, ‘** What 
d’ye want, sir?’’ Then awakening, ‘‘ Bless 
yer, sir, and yer pardon; I was asleep. I 
get so used to hearing ’em knock that I an- 
swer ‘Comin’’ in my sleep, and take no 
more notice about it.’’ So it is with too 
many hearers of the gospel, who hear by 
habit, and answer God by habit, and at 
length die with their souls asleep.—A/rs. AZ. 
Watts, London, Eng. From The Sunday 
School Chronicle. 


Reaching Truth—Not Just Missing It. 
—Unto you is given the mystery of the king- 
dom of God (vy. 11), When I read ‘ Evan- 
geline’’ the first time it was not the anguish 
and the pain of the first putes that im- 
pressed me most. It was when in the boats, 
Gabriel in one, Evangeline in the other, after 
so many years of wandering, so many yeasts 
of hope, and hope deferred, came so near to 
each other that they might have reached out 
their hands and touched one another, and 
they never knew it. There was nothing in 
that whole poem that so impressed me as the 
supreme moment when on the moonlit waters 


she came so near to him whose life was her | 
life and missed him, And there are so many | 


of us who are striving to live good lives and 
true, who struggle to be pure and right, and 
what we should be, who are coming so near 
to what God meant us to know and are not 
knowing it. But we may. Every time there 
comes hurled out of God’s holy book with 
tremendous power the awfulness of sin, there 
comes after it the record of the overpower- 


ing, magnificent love.—Aary EZ. Watson, | 


Hartford, Conn. Quotation from Margaret 
Slattery in The Record of Christian Work. 
The prise for this week ts awarded to this 
tllustration, ‘ 


When the Dwarf Becomes a Giant.— 
The cares of the world, and the deccit{fulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other things enter- 
eng in, choke the word, and it becometh un- 
JSruit{ul (v. 19). There is an Indian story 


of a morsel of a dwarf who.asked a king to! 


give him all the ground he could :cover with 
three strides. The king, seeing him so small, 
said, ‘*Certainly.’"”, Whereupon the dwarf 
suddenly shot up into a tremendous giant, 
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and covered all the land with the first stride, 
all the water with the second, and in the 
third he knocked the king down and took 
the throne. S wasl faves + tee 


** Who is it knocks so loud ?” 
** A little lonely sin.” 

** Step ——, we answer— 
And all hell is in! 


— The Rev. William Loveridge Oliver, Oak 
Ridge, N. J. Quotation from G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D., in The Presbyterian Banner. 


The Out-of-Date Cannibal. —7/ese are 
they that were sown upon the good ground; 
such as hear the word, and accept it, anid 
bear fruit (v. 20). A trader, passing a con- 
verted cannibal in Africa, asked him what he 
was doing. ‘‘*Oh, I am reading the Bible,’”’ 
was the reply. ‘*That book is out of date in 
my country,’’ said the foreigner. ‘If it had 
been out of date here,’’ said the African to 
the European, ‘‘ you’d have been eaten long 
ago.’’—AMrs. H. D. Evans, Baltimore, Md. 
From The Baptist Commonwealth. 


x 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Forty-eight places will visited during the 
year. ‘lhe forty-eight stereographs (or lesson 
pictures) of the places cost $8; if ordered at one 
time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be 
given free. Those already owning the stereo- 
graphs used with the Uniform lessons in 1911 
need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as certain 
places visited last year are to be revisited in 
1912. Those already owning the stereographs 
for both 1910 and 1911 need order only twenty- 
nine for 1912. ‘Twelve places are visited during 
this third quarter of 1912 ; the twelve cost $2. 
(Owners of the 1910 material need order only 
ten for this quarter. Owners of both 1910 and 
Ig1t material need order only six for this quar- 
ter.) ‘The four for July cost 67 cents. SS 
than four in one order cost 20 cents each. ‘The 
Stereoscope, through which the pictures (stereo- 
graphs) are seen in vivid lifelikeness, is 85 cents. 
Postage or express is prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to ‘he Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S JESUS saw GRAIN REAPED.—We can 
see such a farm as Jesus brought to 
his hearers’ minds if, for example, we 

visit a place just outside Bethlehem, the town 
where he was born, Our Judea map shows 
by the number 27 nearly the spot where we 
are to stand. 
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At our feet is a field; the ground slopes 
gently upwards ahead, toward a high stone 
fence. Men and women are at work in the 
hot sunshine. Men in long cotton robes are 
|; cutting ripe barley by hand with sickles ; 
| women and boys are gathering up the stalks 
| and tying them in big bundles (eheonee}. A 
| donkey standing among the workers is almost 
| hidden under a load of sheaves which he is 
| about to carry away. 

The soil close by is fairly ‘* good ground ’’ 
| according to Palestine standards, The barley 
| has grown well. Beyond the grain which 
; kas not yet been reaped you see another 
| part of the field which has poorer soil. The 
ground is stony and almost bare. It would 
be hardly worth while for a farmer to plant 
it. Seeds might sprout there while the earth 
was moist with rain, but young shoots would 
wither and die as soon as the thin soil dried. 

Looking across the field toward the left 
you see a footpath, where the farmer and 
the neighbors are in the habit of going from 
field to field. It is not screened by any 
wall, so you can understand that when a 
farmer in the spring is flinging seed over this 
ground, he would be likely to let some seed 
fall on the side of the path, (‘‘ the wayside ’’). 











Not being covered with soil like the seeds in 
the fields, it would be quickly seized by 
hungry birds. 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Barley har- 
vest near Bethlehem.’? ‘The same one was 
used in 1910). 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 

in Beyrout 


EARKEN (v. 3). An Oriental crowd 
is never silent. The voice in conver- 
sation is loud and high, and speech 

is always accompanied with gesticulation. 
When two Oriental friends meet at a hotel 
table, or in a railway car, they talk in such 
a way as to distract those around them. The 
West regards this as a sign of arrested civi- 
lization, while they regard talking as the 
normal state, and our silence as something 
to be apologized for. Hence the necessary 
call to attention, ‘‘ Hearken,’’ in order to 
secure silence. 

Some seed fell by the way side (v. 4). The 

rain-fields in Palestine are not separated by 
ences, walk, or hedges. Such barriers are 
only needed for gardens and vineyards. 
There are no meadows belonging to special 
farms. Cattle, sheep, and goats are out on 
the hills and common lands under the charge 
of keepers. Thus the foot-path, or mule- 
track, running through the fields from vil- 
lage to village, is usually open on each side, 
and when the path is muddy or covered with 
stones the traveler or baggage-animal makes 
a néw side-path for himself. Also, at every 
curve there is an optional short-cut. And so 
the path has often an irregular edge beaten 
down and hardened by such casual traffic. 
There the seed would lie visible on the sur- 
face. 

Other fell on the rocky ground (v. 5). The 
reference is not so much to ground with 
small stones or pebbles on it as to soil cov- 
ering a shelf of rock. The shallow covering 
of earth soon gets dried by the sun’s heat, as 
the latter rains cease in April, and so the 
crop is a failure. 

Other fell among the thorns (vy. 7). When 
the’ ground is fairly clean, or free from 
thorns, it is customary to scatter the seed 
upon it, and then plow it in with the light 
Oriental plow. When a field has been for 
a season out of cultivation it becomes cov- 
ered with strong yellow and blue thistles, 
and another year of neglect brings up a 
plentiful spread of thorn bushes, which are 
used for making besoms, and supply fuel for 
the village oven, On such ground a plow- 
ing has to take place before sowing the 
grain in order to root out the wild growth, 
but even this does not prevent the springing 
up of thorns and thistles from the seed 
already lodged in the soil. 

Brought forth, thirtyfold, etc. (v. 8). On 
strong soil, such as the plains of Gennesaret 
and Esdraelon, each head of wheat opens 
out into a cluster of strands, each loaded 
with seeds, and sixty of these are often 
counted on one stalk. 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 
Oe SEEDS.—To illustrate the 


four kinds of soil take a shallow tray 

and fill it with earth. Then write on 

slips of paper a series of questions on the 
four kinds of listeners, burying each set of 
questions in the earth in the part of the tray 
that represents the appropriate kind of soil. 
The first set of questions, however, will 
not be buried at all, but will merely be 
wadded up, each slip in a little ball, and 
will be laid on a part of the earth that you 
have packed down very hard, to represent 
the wayside. It will be best to make this 
a winding path through the center of the 
tray, like a path through an Eastern grain- 
field. The questions will be somewhat as 


follows : ‘‘ What is a parable ?’’ ‘* Why did 


Christ teach in parables?’’? ‘‘ Where did 
Christ speak this parable of the sower?’’ 
**Who is the sower?’’ ‘*‘ What is_ the 
field?’? ‘* What is the seed?’? ‘* What 
was the wayside of an Eastern field?’’ 
** What kind of hearers are the wayside 


‘dredfold ?.”” 
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hearers?’? ‘* What are the birds that eat 
the wayside seed?”’ ‘*How can we keep 
ourselves from being wayside hearers?’’ 
The pupils will each select a ‘* seed,’’ neces- 
sarily at random, will unroll it, read it aloud, 
and answer it. Then you will go on to the 
part of the tray representing the stony ground. 

Place a large, flat stone under this part of 
the earth; a piece of slate will be just the 
thing. Bury the question slips only slightly 
in the earth here, letting their tops protrude 
at least two-thirds of their length. Have 
them bending over, as if wilted by the sun. 
The pupils will pull them up, one at a time, 
each reading his question aloud and answer- 
ing it. The questions will be: ‘* What kind 
of ‘stony ground’ was common in: Pales- 
tine?’? ‘* What are shallow ground hear- 
ers?’? ** What is meant by the seed’s 
springing up quickly in the case of shallow 
ground hearers?’’ ‘* What influences, like 
the sun in the parable, wither the good 
plants in the lives of shallow ground hear- 
ers?’’ ‘*If our minds are shallow ground, 
how can we deepen them?’’ 

In another part of the tray you will set a 
lot of briers, representing the thorny ground 
of the parable, and here you will bury the 
third set of questions, These will show only 
about one-fourth of their length above 

und, as if their growth had been checked 
y the thorns. They will be pulled up like 
the others, and will be found to be as fol- 
lows: ‘*What do you know about the 
thorny plants of Palestine?’’ ‘* What are 
some of the thorns that choke the good seed 
in our minds?’’ ‘* How do the thorns in 
our minds choke the good seed ?’’ How can 
we get rid of the thorns, if our minds are 
thorny ground ?’’ How can we tell whether 
our minds are thorny ground or not?’’ 

The rest of the tray will be devoted to the 
good ground. Here the question slips will 
be set closely. together, and they will be well 
up out of the ground, The slips will be un- 
usually large, and will be of bright yellow 
paper, representing ripe grain. The ques- 
tions on them will be: ‘* What is — 
ground in a field?’’ -** What kind of lis- 
teners make good ground?’’ ‘*How can 
we make good ground in our minds?’’ 
*¢ What.is meant .by bringing forth. a hun- 
** How can. we make our lives 
fruitful ?’* rs i thy 

Many other slips. will be buried. in the 
good ground, but they will be blank, Mark 
them with zeros to show that they are not to 
be pulled up. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lessen.— Our Father, 


we know that we have resisted thy truth even 
as the unfavoring ground resists the seed. We 
know that we have sinned against thee in this, 
and we pray thy forgiveness. Grant that this 
day thy worac may find lodgment in ‘us to the 
end that it may spring up and bear fruit in our 
lives. May we not miss the privilege of this 
day by permitting our minds to wander away 
from the opportunity of this time of fellowship 
in Bible-study. May each one of us who 
teaches ~ truth to-day be given wisdom and 
clearness from thee, realizing the wonderful 
privilege that thou hast given us in calling us 
to this service at all. ay this whole school 
to-day be a place where thy truth shall take 
root in hearts that are prepared for thine in- 
dwelling. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—I hold in my hand 
some wheat [any grain will do]. It does 
not seem to have any life in it, but we all 
know that it has. If I should scatter this 
wheat on the steps of the Sunday-school, 
would it grow ? If I should scatter it on the 
walk where many footsteps will pass, would it 
grow then? If I should throw it down 
among the weeds, you will tell me that it 
might grow, but would it do as well as it 
would do in a ploughed field? Suppose, 
now, I do scatter it where the field has been 
well ploughed and cultivated, what may I 
expect then? Yes, I may expect it to grow 
and to give me back a great deal more wheat 
than I have here. 

As I look out over this school to-day, I 
seem to be looking over a field where the 
sowing has been going on this veryhour. It 
may be that some grains of God’s truth have 
fallen upon inattentive and careless hearts 
here and there, but I see far more clearly 
that all over this roori are those who earn- 
estly and honestly are prepared to hear what 
God has to say to them through the teachers 
whom he has sent. . We do not want to have 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark 4 : 1-20) 


the cares of this world or the deceitfulness. 
of riches and the lusts of other thi enter- 
ing in to choke this word of God, We want 
to ‘‘ receive with meekness the implanted 
word which is able to save your souls.”” I 
am going to set forth on the blackboard just 
a word about each kind of soil mentioned in 


our lesson. 
WAYSIDE 
STONY 
THORNY 
GOOD 4 





AM 


I am sure that none of us want to be like 
any one of the first three kinds of soil, as we 
hear God’s Word. I am going to ask our 











‘ pastor to lead us in prayer, especially pray- 


ing that we may so yield ourselves to God 
that his truth may find good ground in us, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
4 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Almighty God, thy word is vast.” — a 
* Fight the good fight with all thy might. 
* He that goeth forth with weeping.”’ 

** 1 need ‘Thee every hour."’ 

“* My faith looks up to Thee.” 

** Sowing in the morning." 

** Sowing the seed by the dawnlight fair.” 
** Thou art the Way : to thee alone.” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 4g : 1-8 (103 : 1-4). 
Psalm 81 : 6-12 (166 : 4-7). 
Psalm 62 : 1-8 (122 : 1-4). 
Psalm 85 : 5-9 (172 : 1-4). 
Psalm 326 : 1-4 (273 : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EFORE tné ‘Lesson.—Did any of you 
: make ‘a *garden~this ‘spring? "What 
did you plant? What grew? - Let us 
think of God’s part and .our part in helping 
our gardens to grow. 
a large Son tlie board. After the G com- 
plete the words, God’s Good Gifts. By ques- 
tions draw from the children and write that 
God’s gifts include Seed, Soil, Sunshine, and 
Showers, without which our gardens could 
not grow. In contrast, show that our part 
consists of preparing and cultivating the 
soil, scattering the seed, and gathering the 
harvest. Our part is so small, and God’s 
part is so great, yet he lets us have all of 
the harvest to use as we think best. 
An appropriate solo would be: 


‘* We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God's almighty Hand." 
(Songs for Sunday Schoois A.S Barnes Co. New 
York. 40 cents ) 

During July in many parts of our land 
farmers are gathering the harvest from the 
grain which they planted. In these summer 
days, when people love to be out of doors, 
how good it is to have some story lessons 
which Jesus taught out of doors about things 
which grew out of doors. _ 

Lesson Setting.—After Jesus had taught 
on the mountainside crowds of people fol- 
lowed him. They loved the mountains, 
lakes, and country fields, just as we do. 
Some of our teachers and scholars and 
friends have gone to such places to spend 
their vacation. 

The beautiful Jake, or Sea of Galilee, was 
in the country where Jesus lived. He had 
found his fishermen friends, or disciples, 
there. Jesus loved to use one of their boats, 
and push out a little way from the shore, that 
he might teach the crowds who gathered on 
the shore to listen. He told them such 
beautiful stories that people have named 
them the ‘‘ Lakeside Parables.”” One of 
them was about ‘‘ The seed in four kinds of 
soil.” (Sing the refrain, ‘-O Galilee, sweet 
Galilee.’’) 

Lesson Teaching.—Our hearts are like 
gardens. God's words are like seeds. 

Memory Text.—(Substitute Luke 8 : 11b 
for children.) ‘‘ The seed is the word of 
God.” 

Note.—The sand-table might be prepared 


to represent the different kinds of soil. |, 


Make. a large G and. 
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Flower-pots or small boxes of earth could be 
substituted, 

The Scripture lesson story is so plainly 
told and explained in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke that it seems unnecessary to repeat it 
here. Study it until perfectly familiar with 
all details, then tell it as you think Jesus 
told it. 


If suitable songs were learned at Easter 


time reference might be made to them in 
introducing the lesson, and a verse or two 
sung of these, or substitutes. Before Easter 
we were singing: 
‘* The seeds and flowers are sleeping sound 
Till Easter time,” ete. 


Or, 


‘* Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 
Reaching their slender brown fingers about 
Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting, waiting to grow.” 


If we could go to the country this week 
we might see the farmers harvesting some of 
their crops. Not always does every seed 

w. Do you know why? Let the chil- 

ren answer. When the seed does grow, 
think how God multiplies it. If possible 
show a head of wheat, or other grain, or an 
ear of corn, possiblysweet corn. Each corn 
seed that grows makes one stalk, and each 
good stalk bears an ear of corn, and each 
good ear has 500 to 800 kernels of corn. 
Not so many grow from a wheat seed or oat 
seed, but Jesus said the good seed in good 
soil would bear thirty, sixty, or a hundred- 
fold. A good solo is: 


*** Tis in the Bible that we read, 
‘A sower went forth to sow nis seed’ ; 
He flung it broadcast o'er the land 
With liberal heart and open hand." 
Special Songs and Services by Mrs. Kennedy. 
(pe Wilde & Co. 40 nfs 
After the Lesson.—Y our parents and teach- 
ers are like the farmers who plant the good 
seed, Repeat: 


** My heart is God's little garden, 
+ Where I plant the seeds of love ; 
They grow when I'm kind and gentle, 
While God watches all from above.” 


Hand-work.—Give to each child a square 
of paper on which to draw the wayside path 
and marks for the birds; also the stony 
parts and the thorn bushes. With green 
crayon let them indicate the good seed grow- 
ing im good soil: Ask which part of the 
field they like best, and why? Help them 
to realize that God keeps watch to see what 
is growing in their lives. 

CuIcaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ECAUSE of his work on earth, Jesus 
has b: en compared to a physician, a 
fisherman, a shepherd, etc. To-day 

his symbol is a sower. Explain the Oriental 
method of sowing. Why did Jesus go forth 
to sow? What harvest does he desire? 
What is the seed he sowed? How is the 
Word of God like a seed? What fruit does 
it produce? Mark and memorize James 
I: 21, , 

1. Planting a seed does not guaranice a 
harvest, Why does a Pennsylvania farmer 
never plant a crop of rice or cotton? Could 
he blame the seed if such a crop produced no 
harvest? Did the seed sowed by Jesus 
always produce fruit? Does merely plant- 
ing the seed guarantee a harvest? Why 
not? Where were these words planted by 
Jesus? What happened to them in the para- 
ble told by Jesus? (Have the sections of 
the parable told. Interpret ‘‘ the wayside,’’ 
‘*the rocky ground,’’ the ‘‘ scorching sun,’’ 
the ‘* crowding thorns.’’) 

2. The soil affects the seed. The seed may 
be starved to death, crowded out or so poorly 
nourished that no fruit is produced; or it 
may develop the seed into the hundred-fold 
harvest. J¢ depends on the soil for its de- 
velopment. 

Scientific farmers analyze the soil to see 
that the elements needed by the crop are 
there. Fertilizers furnish the needed phos- 
phate, or lime, or nitrogen, etc. _As the fire 
mustshave fuel or the body nourishment or it 
will die, so the seed of the Word, to grow in 
us, must be nourished. 

3. Interpret the four kinds of soil by re- 
calling from your experience girls whose 
lives illustrate the shallow soil, the crowding 
thorns, etc. 

What harvest has God’s Word produced in 


* 


your life? What kind of seil is in your heart- 
garden? ‘The respensibility for the harvest 
is ours. It is our responsibility to see that 
the nourishment for our spiritual nature is 
sufficient to produce a hundred-fold in fruit. 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matthew 4 : 26-32. What does the 
growth of the corn suggest about the growth 
of the kingdom of God? 

Read Mark 4 ; 26-32. Why was the mus- 
tard seed chosen as a symbol? What fact of 

rowth is suggested here? How does the 
| abe of God spread like leaven? What 
is leaven? 
~ Read Matthew 13 : 33. Mark and mem- 
orize. How could a girl become leaven? 

Read 1 Corinthians 4 : 20. Memorize it. 
How does this kingdom of power increase 
in us? 

Read Mark 4 : 26-32. State three facts 
concerning how the kingdom of God is 
growing. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


VERY one of the soil-conditions set 
forth in this lesson touches boy life in- 
timately. There are wayside boys who 

just barely hear, and then the truth is gone. 
There are stony-ground boys who say ‘*‘ yes ’’ 
to any good thing, and are very glad to know 
about it and to go on for a little time in the 
same spirit, but who get turned aside by 
almost any kind of obstacle, There are 
among-the-thorns boys, those dear fellows 
who hear the truth and have a longing for it, 
but whose minds are so occupied with other 
things of all sorts that the best that they 
know never comes to full fruition in their 
lives, There are good-ground boys who get 
hold of the truth, hang on to it, make use of 
it, and just build it right into their own 
make-up, so that they begin to show the re- 
sults of it before very long. 

Ask the boys to name some of the. charac- 
teristics of the first type of boy, and get them 
to explain why they think it is s0 easy to let 
the best that we know slip away from us. 
Here is an opportunity to impress the tre- 
mendous need of keeping our hearts open to 
God; the need of giving him a place, the 
big place, in every day. 

The stony-ground boy is also a warning to 
any one of us, for he is the fellow who goes 
into training for a track event in athletics, 
and when the day of the race comes shows a 
yellow streak, and disappoints his trainer 
and his friends. He is the boy who thanks 
you for giving him a good suggestion and 
starts right off to carry it into effect, and 
then is easily discouraged by a little un- 
expected hindrance, 

And it is very hard indeed for most of us 
to keep out of the thorn-patch class ; we get 
so much interested in everything but God, 
and we give him, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, such a small place in our days, and 
the first thing that we know, much that we 
did care for and count upon in our lives is 
choked off by other things far less worthy. 
What are some of these things that can thus 
hinder us ‘and prevent God’s work in our 
souls ? 

In order to be good-ground, we must look 
out for at least three points: we must hear 
the Word, take it in, and then we must 
work with it,—do something with it, and 
bring forth fruit. Some of you who are boy 
scouts know that one of the scout ideals is 
to do something special to help somebody 
every day. 

I would call that bearing fruit. What 
ways can you think of that would show that 
a fellow is in the good-ground class? Yes, 
and the sooner we ourselves go over into 
that class entirely, by the control of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in our lives, who makes 
us fit and fertile ground for God’s truth, the 
better it will be for all concerned. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


I, What does ‘‘the kingdom of God” 
mean ? 

2. Define a parable and give two illustra- 
tions of that form of Jesus’ teaching. 

3- What is meant by “ leaven’’ in Matthew 
13 : 33? 

4. What are some of the signs that you 
think indicate that the kingdom of God on 
earth is making progress ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Parable of the Sower (Mark 4 : 1-20; 
Matt. 13 : 1-23; Luke 8 : 4-15) 


HE significance of the utterance, by 
Jesus, of a group of parables relating 
to the kingdom and its character and 

prospects is best realized by one who reads 
the Gospel according to Matthew. That 
Gospel places these parables in the midst of 
a long section (11: 2 to 14: 12) which 
groups the various hindrances that blocked 
the active ministry of Jesus, Five of these 
the Gospel enumerates before it comes to 
the parables, namely: John the Baptist’s 
failure to understand his work (11 : 2-6); the 
**wilfulness’’ of the generation with which 
they both dealt (11 : 16-19) ; the indifference 
of the great commercial centers (11 : 20-24); 
his frequent clashes with the religious leaders 
of Judaism (12 ; 1-45); and the interference 
of his own family (12 : 45-50). 

From the standpoint of a ‘‘hindrance”’ 
how do we explain the narrating of these 
parables? Bruce, who has worked out the 
idea, thinks that the disciples were likewise 
questioning the cogency of Jesus’ ambitious 
utterances. When he made his universal 
claims regarding the kingdom they said to 
themselves, ‘‘After all, the kingdom is a 
rather small affair. We are not making 
much of a stir in the world. What does the 
Master mean?” 

These parables were the answers of Jesus 
to this state of mind, as we shall see. He 
wished to emphasize the peculiarly spiritual 
character of the kingdom he had in mind. 
And first of all, by the beautiful parable of 
the sower and the varied results he gained 
by putting the same seed on to different sorts 
of soil, he illustrated the difficult problem 
which the redemptive movement seeks ‘to 
solve, and the conditions in accord with 
which it must work. 

The farmer sowed his grain in four kinds 
of soil, some of it on the hard, beaten track 
running across the field, some on the tocky 
places where the layer of soil is‘ thin, some 
of it among the thorn bushes, and séme 
on rich, ‘fertile ground. It was the same 
seed, but most of it was lost on the hard 
ground and on thin soil and among the 
thorns. Only where the soil was good did 
the farmer get his abundant crop. 

Notice how Jesus interpreted this sug- 
gestive parable, The seed, the Christian 
truth which, when implanted in the heart, 
brings forth spiritual fruitage—is to be scat- 
tered everywhere, since some of it catches 
and grows even in unreceptive places. Those 
who work for God cannot neglect the cor- 
rupt and wicked, The seed falling on the 
hard, beaten foot-track is the case of those 
who because of business, social, or other 
cares are unreceptive to the truth. What 
other reasons are there for unreceptiveness 
and unfruitfylness, for hearing a sermon and 
immediately forgetting it ? 

The seed in rocky, thin soil is the case of 
those who are susceptible, but lack depth. 
They retain no impression permanently. 
They may become enthusiastic in a moment, 
but they cannot be depended upon, They 
develop no fruit. 

The seed which falls into the thorns is the 
case of those who have the capacity to de- 
velop great spiritual gifts, but fail because 
they try to serve both God and mammon. 

But there are those who do respond in 
proportion to their capacity, and through 
such the Kingdom of God is upbuilt, and the 
result from their labors is extraordinary. 
God does vastly bless our activities put forth 
in his name. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAs. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





july 8 to 14 


Ex natural center of religious life is in 
the home. This is God’s true school 

of instruction for devout and holy liv- 
ing. It gains the-poise of the commonplace 
without the monotony of drudgery. If this 
is to be gained there must be regularity, 
earnestness, and adaptation. Scripture must 
be read thoughtfully, with occasional com- 
ments which will add to the spirit of rever- 
ence in interpretation. The length of the 
passage should never deter from its enjoy- 
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ment. A brief, inspiring suggestion, with a 
limited portion of Scripture, is far better 
than the weariness of necessity which fre- 
quently arises from long continuance in read- 
ing. t the prayer also be the genuine 
and frank expression of the real needs of the 
day, after giving thoughtful expression to 
the simple and constant blessings for which 
we all feel grateful. A cheerful tone and 
confident hope will also add greatly to the 
effectiveness of family worship. . 


Mon.— Mark 4:19 
The Seed in the Four Kinds of Soil. 

The seed is good and perfect. Its pro- 
ductiveness depends upon the condition and 
location of the soil, However, the Sower 
did not refrain from his part’ because the 
highway, the fowls, the rocks, the sun, and 
the thorns were there. Our duty is to sow 
the seed and to know that the seed we sow 
is good, 

May we, our Father in heaven, give to 
the world the good seed of thy living truth. 
May we scatter it everywhere, not question- 
ing our responsibility because of the quality 
of the soil, Help us to-day to do our part 
in sowing the seed, and wilt thou guide us 
to the good ground, for thy sake, Amen. 


Tues.—Mark 4: 10-20. The Parable Explained. 

Satan seems to linger on the highways. 
When men have trodden the soil there he 
delights to walk. Rootless lives are worth- 
less. The very sun which strengthens life 
wilts where there is no depth, Thorn- 
choked lives grow up but bear no harvest. 
‘The thorns are named ‘* Worry,’’ ‘* Worldli- 
ness,’’ ** Riches,’’ ‘* Pride,’’ ‘*Lust,’’ Good- 
ground Christians hear, heed, overcome, 
and bring forth fruit. 


Blessed Master, we thank thee that thou 
art the Lord of the Harvest, and that thou 
hast furnished good seed for us to sow, Pre- 
pare the hearts of those who hear, May we 
scatter the seed in our ordinary work to-day, 
and wilt thou protect and nourish it, that 
thy name may be honored, Amen, 


Wed,—Acts 17: 1-9, Sowing on Stony Soil. 

The Sower did not.skip the stony ground 
just because it was not excellent, “Ihe seed 
was scattered there just the. same. Paul 
reached some in Thessalonica who grew into 
a small church, but the larger blessing was 
not theirs because of the hardness of their 
hearts. Envy seemed to prompt them to 
base and dishonorable action, 


Our God and Father, save us from hid- 
den hardness of heart, from the rocky soil 
which kills the roots of life. May envy 
never exist within us to deaden and kill, 
and lead us to other sins which limit and 
extlude. Dear Master, may we clear our 
own ground of stones beneath the surface, 
Sor thy sake, Amen, 


Thurs.—Acts 17: 10-15. Sowing on Good Soil. 

‘These people of Berea set an example for 
us all, ‘They were not only noble, but wise. 
‘They not only received the truth, but daily 
searched the Scripture. A garden is not 
complete with the mere planting of the seed. 
Weeds are bound to grow. They must be 
plucked early and repeatedly. Daily Bibie 
study will keep the weeds down, 


O thou God of Paul, be with us, we 
pray thee, in our humble lives as day by 
day we seek to sow thy seed. Keep thou the 
garden of our own lives, that weeds of sin 
may not sap the soil of nourishment, nor 
rob us of our fruitage. May joy and sor- 
row, like sun and rain, blend to increase 
and insure the harvest, Amen, 


Fri.—Matt. 7: 15-27. The Doer and the Hearer. 

Doing wrong is only one kind of sin, 
Failing to do ‘right is sin also. ‘* He that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not to him 
itis sin,”’? Ile that heareth and doeth not 
is the man who builds destructively on the 
sand, ‘* Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least... ye did it not.to me.’’ -Wise 
hearing means prompt doing. 


Thou God of action, prompt us to hear 
and heed, to listen and do. May our faith 
in thee increase our faith in one another, 
and may we bear from thee the message of 
thy love to others who know thee not. Prompt 
us to live our religion daily by doing all we 
can instead of merely keeping our lives from 
evil, For thy sake. Amen. 


Sat.—Meb. 4: 1-12. Hearing Without Faith. 
Every one of us ought to commit to mem- 
ory this twelfth verse of the fourth chapter of 
Hebrews. It will quicken our faith. The 
Word of God is quick, powerful, sharp, and 
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wise. To hear it constantly is to believe 
firmly in it if we listen or read with faith. 
An unbelieving heart is never trustful nor at 
rest, 


Our faithful and loving Father, we 
praise thee and thank thee ‘4 the faith thou 
hast in us. A faith which is begotten of thy 
love. May we respond by reading and lis- 
tening to thy word. May we learn the joy 
of —— upon thee. As students of 
thy Word may we be able to discern the best 
and highest in life. For thy sake. Amen, 


Sun.—Gal. 6: 1-10. Sowing and Reaping. 

The seventh verse, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,’’ is usually 
applied to evil deeds. Why not apply it to 
good? ‘* Hethat soweth to the spirit shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting.’’ This 
verse is a promise rather than a threat. No 
wonder Paul follows by saying, ‘‘ Let us not 
be weary in well-doing.”’ 

Our loving Lord, we thank thee that we 
may ‘*‘bear one another's burdens, and so 
Sulfil the law of Christ.”” And that by so 
doing we learn to bear our own burdens. 
May this sowing of sympathy and help yield 
a harvest of soul satisfaction, Through 
comfort to others may we gain an inward 
sense of peace anda quiet conscience, In 
thy name, Amen, 





a Adult Class Questions 
Answered by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International 
Adult Department 





When reference is made in this column to any “ In- 
ternational” leaflets or publications of any sort, un- 
less otherwise stated they may be obtai from the 
office of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago. 





MICHIGAN.—Can you recommend to me 
some hymmn-book, suitable for men’s classes, 
and for which orchestration can be secured ?— 
R. ELT. 

KNOW of no book which is published 
exclusively for men’s classes for which 
orchestration can be:;secured. ‘The 

Tullar-Meredith Company, 265 West 36th 
Street, New. York City, publish a Sunday- 
school hymnal which is orchestrated. There 
are a number of martial tunes in this book, 
and a number of hymns which have been 
used successfully with men’s classes, 





‘TEXAS.—What is the best form of Class 
organization ?—C. D. W. 


HE forms of class organization that have 
been most prosperous seem to have 
been the ‘* Baraca Loyal Sons’? and 

the **Agoga’’ for men’s classes; **‘ Phila- 
thea Loyal Daughters ’’ and ** Delta Alpha ’”’ 
for the women’s classes, and ‘** Berean 
Yoke Fellows ’’ for mixed classes. A large 
proportion of the organized classes, how- 
ever, seem to prefer to adopt their own form 
of organization in harmony with, and guided 
by, the International standard which is fully 
explained in the Adult Division Leaflet, 
No, 2. 


WASHINGTON.—I am the teacher of a class 
of young men of fifteen members, the average 
attendance of which is about ten. The class is 
organized, and we have a monthly business 
meeting with pretty good interest. Where 
could | get a constitution for such a class? 
My biggest trouble, however, is that I can’t 
get them to study their lessons. What plan 
could you give me so I could get them to 
study, and so make the class sessions more in- 
teresting ?—J..M. 


HE International Adult Division Leaf- 
let, No. 2, contains a suggestive con- 
stitution.. I think this will give you 

the help you are seeking in this direction. 

You are to be congratulated upon your 
desire to interest your class in the study of 
the lesson, One of the marks of a good 
teacher is an earnest effort to get the pupils 
to study the Bible regularly. Your desire io 
have this result is the first step toward secur- 
ing it. There is no patent way to interest 
people in Bible study, but the use of some 
of the following methods may help you : 

1. Always study the lesson yourself until 
you get the lesson, and then continue to 
study it until the lesson gets you. Nothing 
begets study in a class like an enthusiastic 
Bible-studying teacher. 

2. Use the lesson-discussion method. 
When the young men have a part in the dis- 
cussion, they are much more likely to study 
the lesson both before and afterward. If 
you have not used this method, they may be 











reticent at first. If, however, you will be 
patient and persistent, they will soon learn 
to take part in the discussion, and their in- 
terest in Bible study will be consequently 
greatly increased. 

3 Make your teaching practical. Y 
men are interested in the things that apply 
to their every-day life. Recently, in speak- 
ing of the Bible as a practical guide to ‘every 
human life, the fact was mentioned that 
** How to succeed in business ’’ was a 
name for the Book of Proverbs, and attention 
was called to the fact that in a number of 
places it definitely cautioned. men about 
signing other men’s notes, At the close of 
the service a young man came up and asked 
specially about this fact, and said that he 
would read the book through right away. 
This is only one illustration of many other 
ways that young men can be interested in 
studying the Bible in order that they may 
know how to live. 

4- Make definite assignment of work in 
advance. At first this assignment should be 
very simple, and such work as they are en- 
tirely willing todo, Some will be willing to 
prepare maps or other illustrated material, 
while others will be willing to look up refer- 
ences in advance or find answers to definite 
questions which may be given to them. 

5. Distribute to them in advance copies of 
the daily readings upon the lesson. If you 
use the International Lessons, daily readings 
for the entire year can be secured printed in 
a form suitable to slip in a Bible. These can 
be gotten from your State Sunday-school 
Association office. The readings are given in 
each issue of The Sunday School Times, as 
on this page, with prayer and comments by Dr. 
Stone; if the members of the class take The 
Sunday School Times they will thus have this 
and ample other help to Goan preparation. 

6. The Pocket Testament League has been 
fruitful in many parts of the world, and per- 
haps if this were introduced in your class it 
would help your young men not only to pre- 
pare the lesson, but to form the habit of 
daily Bible study. A good way to get ac- 
quainted with the story of its possibilities is 
to read Mr. George T. B. Davis’ book, “ The 
Pocket Testament League Around the 
World,’’ which maybe obtained from The 
Sunday School Times Company at 25 cents. 
A leaflet of information as to the League, 
how to start it in a Sunday-school, with 
prices of special Pocket League Testaments, 
membership cards, etc., will be mailed free 
by ‘The Sunday School Times Company ; or 
a fuller pamphlet of desirable suggestions, at 
Io cents, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 14, 1912. 
How Much Should a Christian Think 
of Personal Appearance? (2 Kings 
9 : 30-35; Psa. 45 : 7-15-) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Vain ostentation (1 John 2: 15-17). 
‘TUES.—Old-time finery (Isa. 3 : 16-26). 
WED.—Inner adornment (1 Pet. 3 : 1-6). 
‘THUR.—Womanly modesty( Gen. 24: 61-67). 
FR1.—Apostolic ideals (1 ‘Fim. 2 : 8-10). 
SatT.—Christ’s advice (Matt. 6 : 28-34). 











What is the difference between neatness and 
extravagance ? 
hen one overdresses, what object is in 
view ? 
How can we judge the inner nature from out- 
ward appearance ? 


HE Christian way to dress is to wear 
what will not attract attention. We 
may attract attention by giving either 

too much or too little care to our dress. To 
overdress is not Christian. To be so care- 
less about dress that attention is drawn to 
our negligence is not Christian. ‘‘I always 
try,’’ said a certain preacher, ‘‘to dress in 
such a way that no one will ever notice how 
I am dressed. I have a message to speak. 
I want attention to that message and to the 
Master for whom I am speaking. What- 
ever fixes attention upon me diverts it from 
my message and my Master. In-voice and 
manner and dress, accordingly, I want to be 
and do just that which will furnish the best 
and least impeding and diverting medium. 
To be careless or contemptuous about dress 
will do damage just as truly as to be loud or 
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extravagant.’’ And this preacher’s rule isa 
good one for us all—to dress so that we shall 
not attract attention either for the splendor 
or for the negligence or for the eccentricity 
of our dress. 


Dress is a purely secondary thing. It is 
necessary for the sake of health and modesty, 
and because God likes things beautiful it is 
right to make dress beautiful; but not for 
its own sake, but only because beautiful dress 


is the right accompaniment of beautiful char- 
acter. To dress bad character in fine ap- 


parel, and thea to fix attention upon the ap- 
parel as though that and not character and 
use were the end of life is a ludicrous per- 
version of things. 


Cleanliness is the first essential of per- 
sonal appearance—to k the skin clean 
and free from offensive rs, indeed free 
from all odors of every kind, to have the 
teeth white and polished and the breath pure 
and sweet not by any artificial device but 
naturally, to have hair and hands and finger 
nails washed, and one’s dress neat and spot- 
less—these are things which cost no money 
and they are more important than the costli- 
ness or fashion of one’s dress, 


It is interesting to note how little personal 
appearance depends upon physical beauty of 
features. The expression of the eyes and 
mouth due to inward character, carriage and 
manner due to physical discipline and self- 
control, the tone of the voice due to our atti- 
tude and spirit toward our duty and toward 
people—these are the real sources of per- 
sonal impression, and with these many peo- 
ple of irregular or homely features appear to 
be the really beautiful and interesting people. 

“: 

At West Point the cadets are taught to 
stand and walk erect by being obliged during 
the whole of the first year always to have a 
crease in their coats between the shoulders. 
After a year of such excessive erectness they 
are let alone to stand as they please, because 
they always afterwards please to stand 
straight. Standing erect redeems a great 
deal else in petsonal appearance and stoop- 
ing and slouching spoil a great deal else. 

Where is the saying,‘‘ Man lookéth upon 
the outward appearance but the Lord looketh 
on the heart?’ 

Good taste in dress is just as important as 
good taste in art or in literature. If we are 
not clean and neat in dress can we be sure 
that we are entirely clean and neat in the 
mental habits which lie behind our outward 
appearance ? 

% 


At one of our great preparatory schools 
where the boys come almost wholly from 
comfortable and wealthy homes, it is still 
deemed necessary to give the boys lessons in 
good manners and personal appearance. This 
is the card which was one year given to each 
boy: 

*¢Sit up straight. Don’t lounge or lean on 
table, or drink with elbow on table. 

** Don’t stir soup around. Tip plate away 
from you. Use side of spoon and eat quietly. 

**Don’t leave knife and fork resting on 

late and table. Eat with fork in right, not 
eft hand, changing each time after cutting 
meat. 

‘* Break bread in half and hold on plate or 
butter dish to butter,—not om hand or table. 

** Hold knife and fork as far from the part 
used as possible; and always leave them 
side by side when through. Leave on plate 
—never holding in hand—in passing up for 
second helping. 

**Don’t eat with mouth open, or drink 
with food in mouth. 

**Don’t stir coffee holding spoon straight 
up. Never leave spoon in cup, but always 
on saucer, 

** Keep head erect while eating soup, or 
drinking out of cup. 

** After drinking any liquid use napkin. 

**Do not fold up napkin or leave the table 
while still eating. 

*¢ Whether. therefore ye eat or drink or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’ 

**¢Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices.’—Emerson. 

*¢¢ Manners are not idle, but the fruit of 
loyal nature, and of noble mind.’—Tennyson. 

***A man is by nothing so well betrayed 
as by his manners,’—-Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene.’ ”’ 


In these matters the Lord looks upon the 
outward appearance as well as upon the 
heart. He expects His children to be clean 
and orderly without and within. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark-4 : 1-20) 


Seventy-Eight Years Young 


Chauncey M. Depew Celebrates his Seventy- 
eighth Birthday Anniversary and 
fie Expects {o Live to be « Hundred 


As the opportunities and enjoyments 
of life multiply and education becomes 
more widespread the desire to live long 
becomes more universal. 

More rsons are giving serious 
thought to the problems of longevity 
than ever before. It is also a fact that 
more persons are illustrati ng the rational 
methods of prolonging life than ever 
before. The octogenarians are becom- 
ing more numerous. The press is daily 
calling our attention to men and women 

_who have passed the three-score-and- 
ten mark. In every instance these per- 
sons attribute their health and long life 
to simple diet, temperance and simple 
habits of living. 

A few days ago Chauncey M. Depew, 
New York’s famous ex-Senator, cele- 
brated his seventy-eighth birthday an- 
niversary. In replying to hundreds of 
congratulatory messages he said he at- 
tributed his splendid health and long 
life ‘* to egreiel dieting and a judicious 
mixture of work and play.” 

Contrary to popular notions, most of 
our public men who have attained ad- 
vanced age and good health have lived 
very abstemious lives. People who 
have read of Mr. Depew's many after- 
dinner speeches have grown to think of 
him as a great eater and drinker. ‘The 
fact is, Mr. Depew lives a very simple 
life. He eats very little meat and con- 
fines his diet largely to cereals, fruits 
and green vegetables. A diet of this 
kind, in which well-cooked cereals pre- 
dominate, combined with regular habits 
and rational outdoor diversion, will en- 
able almost any person to attain ad- 
vanced age in g health and strength 
of body and mind. 

The best of all the cereals is shredded 
wheat biscuit because it contains all the 
body-building material in the whole 
wheat in its most digestible form. A 
person could live indefinitely upon this 
cereal with fresh fruits and atthe same 
time reach a high state of working ef- 
ficiency. Being made in biscuit form 
and being ready-cooked it is so easy to 

repare with shredded wheat and a little 

resh fruit a most delicious and nourish- 

ishing meal. It not only supplies all 
the nutriment that is needed for work 
or play, but it possesses the laxative 
properties that are so necessary in a 
perfect food for the average human be- 
ing. The Summer is a good time to cut 
out heavy meats and soggy. pastries 
and a good time to try this simple, 
healthful, nutritious diet. 
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Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


Must True Prayer be Vivid ? 


A common complaint in the prayer life is 
as to the difficulty of making prayer a vivid 
experience. People pray with a sense of un- 
reality dragging upon them, Why is this? 
What can they do to change the situation ? 


HE prime question here is as to whether, 
in all cases, the situation needs chang- 
ing. It does undoubtedly, in some 

cases, perhaps in many cases, for the prayer 
habit of some people is reprehensively care- 
less. But it may be taken for granted that 
this class of persons is not in mind, but 
rather, a class which is most earnestly desir- 
ous of making the most of the prayer life, 
and which is fervently anxious to be as 
direct, concentrated, and intense in the 
prayer act as possible. The question as to 
whether a change is needed, therefore, per- 
tains to this last class of persons. Is it true 
that these should expect to have ‘‘vivid’’ 
experiences in their prayer life? Should 
such earnest souls expect always to havea 
bright perception of God and a glowing sen- 
sation about the heart when they engage in 
‘prayer? My reply may surprise some de- 
voted saints; nevertheless, I answer, No! 


IRST, the vivid, that is, the emotional ex- 
perience is not, for the present, desira- 
ble. Temptations are very subtle, and 

one of the most subtle which can come into the 


Christian life is the transferal of the confidence | 


which we may have toward God from the 
realm of faith to that of feeling. Many 
Christians have made shipwreck of their 
lives in this connection, Being emotional 
by nature, they have passed through some 
wonderful emotional experience. From that 
time on this experience has become to them 
their ideal of spiritual development, their 
standard of spiritual living. But, under 
change of conditions, the emotional has 
given place to the natural and normal, and 
then they have concluded that they have 
fallen below the ideal of true development 
an@ the standard of right living. Thus, not 
being able to recover themselves, they have 
concluded that they have grieved the Spirit, 
that God has turned away his face from 
them, and that nothing is left to them but 
darkness and despair. 

Now, this was all wrong from start to 
finish, It was wrong to suppose that the 
emotional was the ideal and standard; it 
was wrong to conclude that the passing out 
of the emotional was a spiritual declension ; 
and it was terribly wrong to imagine, because 
one could not keep up to high tension, that 
God’s love and mercy had changed and had 
vanished away. The real ideal and standard 
was faith in God through his unchangable 
Word ; that faith could have been exercised, 
since the promises are yea and amen in 
Christ, with or without emotions ; and those 
promises might have given blessed assurance 
of the fact that God’s love and mercy do not 
depend upon our realization of them, but 
upon his eternal existence and unalterable 
character. In general, therefore, it is better 
for a man not to have emotions, lest he be 
tempted and deceived. In short, the life of 
simple faith is the sane and safe life. More- 
over, it is the life which, for the present, has 


a special blessing attached to it, and which - 


the devout soul will not wish to miss; for 
the Master himself said: ‘* Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.”’ 


ND second, the vivid, or emotional ex- 
perience, is not commonly and con- 
tinuously possible. Vividness and 

emotion are the creatures of condition and 
circumstance. In the first place, they de- 
pend upon personality , and hence they are 
more frequent and continuous in some lives 
than they can possibly be in other lives. 
This is often seen as between persons of dif- 
ferent nationalties, the Frenchman being 
more emotional than the Scotchman, the 





Japanese than the Chinese ; and it is as often 





seen between different persons of the same 
nationality, women being more emotional 
than men, and one man being more emo- 
tional than some other man, And in the 
second place, they depend upon outward 
pucestnan, such as the hearing of a ser- 
mon, the singing of a hymn, thé listening to 
good music, the meeting-with a loved friend, 
the presence of a great sorrow, etc. But to 
say that the vivid or emotional experience 
made possible by such conditions is the 
“eye of the permanent state of this 
ind, or that it may be concluded that the 
person who is so exercised is necessarily the 
most spiritual, is to be oblivious to facts, 


R instance, shall we conclude that the 

Scotchman whose heart is not easily 

stirred is less spiritual than the French- 
man whose emotions are easily aroused? The 
reading of religious history quickly dispels 
such a notion as this, Or, do we necessarily 
prove ourselves most obedient to God, most 
loving to our fellow-men at the time when 
music has touched the deeps of our feelings ? 
On the contrary, do we not have to pray and 
strive, while thanking God for the influence 
of music, to be saved from contentment with 
its charms, and do we not have to nerve our- 
selves, when the sweet strains have ceased, 
to face homely tasks with almost new hero- 
ism of character? ‘The fact of the matter is, 
we are in the body, and this means that we 
are subject to fluctuations in our inner €x- 
periences. At one time-conditions may be 
favorable to the highest and tenderest feel- 
ings, and we may enjoy these; but at an- 
other time conditions may be wholly opposed 
to such experiences, and then they vanish 
away. Can a person experience the same 
emotional exhilaration when physically de- 
pressed as when upborne by good health? 
The person who affirms that he can has 
probably never been really sick, 

But admitting all this does not in the least 
affect what God is looking for in the Chris- 
tian, He demands, whether we feel happy 
or sorrowful, whether we are well or sick, 
that we should believe and obey. In other 
words, emotions have nothing to do with the 
presence and continuance of the Christian 
virtues ; these are to be the outcome of trust 
in God through the Word. Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, is our inspiring exam- 
ple in all this matter: ‘And without being 
weakened in faith he considered his own 
body now as good as dead (he being about a 
hundred years old), and the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb; yet, looking unto the prom- 
ise of God, he wavered not through unbe- 
lief, but waxed strong through faith, giving 
glory to God, and being fully assured that 
what he had promised, he was able to per- 
form ; wherefore also it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness.” 


HE time will come when we shall have 
vivid enough realization, and deep and 
abiding enough emotions to satisfy the 

most yearning heart. It will be when faith 
is changed to sight, and when sight feasts 
itself at last upon him whom, having not seen, 
we love, In that rapturous moment we shall 
**know as we are known,’’ we shall see 
**face to face,’? and we shall adore with 
realistic, infinite love. And so it will be 
through the endless ages. But in the mean- 
time we are asked by God to prove, in our 
prayer life and in all else, that we can believe 
though we may not see, that we can trust 
though we may not feel, and that we can 
endure though we may not yet possess, 

To the man who does this God will make 
himself known, and he will grant to such a 
one enough of ‘vivid’? or emotional ex- 
periences to keep the soul free from spiritual 
discouragement and depression. And if the 
man of God by any means should want more 
than this, let him remember that a clear 
perception of Christ is obtained by walking 
in obedient fellowship with him; for the 
Master’s words are forever true: ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.”’ 
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“‘The Latest and Best 


translation of the Scriptures’? is the 
unanimous opinion of the Biblical schol- 
ars with regard to the 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BLE 


Edited by the — 
American Revision Committee 
This version is used and recom- 
mended by Ministers, Superin- 
tendents, Sunday School Teach- 
ers and Leaders of Bible Study 
Classes, because it is more true 
to the original and requires less explana- 
tion than any other, 








The American Standard Bible 


has now been before the public for ten 
years and continues to grow in popular 
favor faster than any translation before it 
ever did. ‘The demand is so great that the 
publishers have already made the entire 
Bible in this version in eight sizes of type 
and over 200 styles of binding to meet every 
want. Prices, 35 cents upward. 


For Sale hy All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








It isn’t the size of an advertisement in number 

of lines, but its size in suggestion that counts. 

Here is a big suggestion. Get . goer, ult 

class to subscribe for The Sunday School 
Times. And do it now! 
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There is 
Keen Interest 
In Our 


Zurich Plan 


the plan by which we offer to send 
you to the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention in Switzerland, July 8-15, 1913, 
without money cost to you. 


@. Up to this time (noon on Friday, 
June 21) 303 persons from 45. states 
and provinces have shown their interest 
in the idea by writing us for information 
about the Convention and the tours 
offered with the Convention as the 
objective. 


@ We want to tell you about it: all, if 
you have the least idea that you could 
spare the time to go. Will you say on 
a postal card, ‘“‘ Please send me informa- 
tion about your Zurich plan’’? 


@ Do not decide in advance that the 
question of expense stands in your 
way. We want to tell you our plan for 
settling that question, just as we helped 
to settle it for some busy men and 
women who saw (when we told them) 
how they cou/d go to the World’s Con- 
vention in Rome five years ago,—and 
they went. 


@ A full page in the two latest issues 
of The Sunday School Times gave a 
brief description of the Zurich tours. 
But you will want to know more about 
them,—and more about the great Con- 
vention itself. 


@ Will you ask? 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Intercession 


By the Rev Robert F Horton DD, in The 
Student World 


NTERCESSION is the crux of prayer ; 
but it is also its crown, For while the 
other parts of prayer, adoration, medi- 

tation, confession, faith, surrender, peti- 
tions, thanksgiving, are principally subjec- 
tive, and may be said to find their fulfilment 
in the effect in the soul that prays, interces- 
sion carries us out into the objective reali- 
ties of other lives, the world, and God. 
Here the demand is for a sheer faith in 
Divine Power. 

While, therefore, all parts of prayer are 
dificult and important, intercession is at 
once the most difficult and the most impor 
tant. If we fail in this, we never reach the 
heights. If we succeed in this, all the rest 
follows as a matter of course. 

It is not a little curious that William Law 
in treating of intercession, chapter 21 of the 
** Serious Call,’’ confines himself exclusively 
to the subjective effect of this kind of prayer, 
and hardly refers to the actual work accom- 
plished in others and in the world by it. 
** Be daily on your knees, in a solemn, de- 
liberate performance of this devotion, pray- 
ing for others in such forms, with such 
length, importunity, and earnestness, as you 
use for yourself; and you will find all little 
ill-natured passions die away, your heart 
grow great and generous, delighting in the 
common happiness of others, as you used 
only to delight in your own.’’ And he 
summed up ‘‘the many and great advan- 
tages of intercession’’ thus: ‘* You have 
seen what a divine friendship it must needs 
beget amongst Christians; how dear it 
would render all relations and neighbors to 
one another; how it tends to make clergy- 
men, masters, and parents exemplary and 
perfect in all the duties of their station ; 
how certainly it destroys all envy, spite, and 
ill-natured passions ; how speedily it recon- 
ciles all differences; and with what a pierc- 
ing light it discovers to a man the true state 
of his heart.” This chapter is worth read- 
ing for the character sketches of Ouranius 
and Susurrus, but it does not convey us be- 
yond the subjective value of intercession. 
Law is thinking only of the charity and 
other kindred sentiments which steal into 
our hearts when we pray for others. 


UT the real value of intercession, the dis- 
tinctive value, as compared with the 
other parts of prayer, is that by it ac- 

tual good is accomplished in the world, and 
for others, quite apart from ourselves. Now 
it is this value which in our day requires jus- 
tification and defense, I spoke to a very able 
man the other day on prayer. Hesaid that he 
could quite follow the argument that prayer 
produces on the mind that prays certain great 
and salutary effects. He could also see, in 
the light of modern investigations into tele- 
pathy, that our prayers might affect other 
minds, even at a distance, for all human 
souls are evidently connected by subtle, in- 
visible ties which may be the means of inter- 
communication, But what he could not see 
was how our prayer could affect the Order of 
Nature, or alter any outward events which 
are not the product of human thought or 
will. Granting that God is omnipotent and 
wise and the full expression of love, it 
seemed as undesirable as it was impossible 
that our prayers should affect. his actions. 
Thus my friend would, on a kind of princi- 
ple, exclude intercession from prayer. For 
it must be evident that in order to exercise 
intercession, one must believe firmly three 
things, which this kind of objective denies : 
1. That God is so far free and uncom- 


‘| mitted that he can be influenced by our re- 


quests. 2. That God is willing to allow our 
requests to influence him. 3. That the an- 
swer to our requests may be beneficial in the 
great Order which he has ordained. Now if 
I can show that these three things are credi- 
ble, and true, the reader will have a solid 
ground for intercession, and will betake him- 
self to this part of devotion. If, on the 
other hand, doubt remains upon thesepoints, 
intercession will be languid, heartless, and 
may even drop out of prayer altogether. 
These three things, however, become 
clear as soon as we take a large enough view 





of God. God is not only the Infinite ‘Spirit 
that'is responsible for our personalities, the 





One who holds together all souls, makes the 
solidarity of man, but far before and above 
the episode of humanity in the universe, 
God is the one creative Intelligence, that 
makes a universe, matter as well as spirit, 
the sidereal immensities as well as the solar 
system, 

In our investigations into nature, the mi- 
nutest as well as the vastest facts, we find 
that the intelligence is omnipresent, and 
always operative. It is present in our own 
bodies, all unconscious to us, when the vital 
force hurries to the healing of a wound; it 
is present in a plant, when its exquisite in- 
grey employs the visits of insects for the 
ertilization ; 1t is present in the law which 
holds the planet in its course, and in the at- 
mosphere which diffuses and tempers the 
fiery heat of the sun for us. Everywhere 
and always that master power of intelligence 
is at work, The universe is a result. Every 
corner of the universe, every detail, is as 
much pervaded, and impelled, and directed 
by that one Spirit, as the whole. In think- 
ing of the one God, time and space must be 
alike neglected, That infinite Intelligence 
is. That infinite Intelligence works through- 
out all things, as much in the infinitesimal 
as in the infinite. Moving through all, sus- 
taining all, God is perfectly free. He is not 
under the laws of his creation ; they are only 
the expression of his settled will in the man- 
agement of it. If weare free to act in our 
minute sphere, far more is he in his infinite 
sphere. . 


oy when the infinite Intelligénce pro 
duced finite intelligences, not unlike 
his own, and gave them their sphere of 
action, and set before them the possibilities 
of their limited freedom, he must, from the 
first, have allowed for their freedom. That 
is to say, it must have been the law estab- 
lished in the making of man, that man’s free 
will should operate upon God, and that the 
course ofthe universe should be affected 
within the limits which Ged has determined, 
by the action of all human wills. This is a 
fact sufficiently obvious in the modifications 
which human activity has effected on the 
surface of the planet. 

But this means that when a heart goes out 
to the infinite Spirit of God in prayer, an 
actual force is exerted, for which God makes 
allowance, to which he can give effect, which 
he expects and welcomes as a contribution 
to the activity in which he is engaged. He 
made us free to act in order that we might 
act with him, He counts our prayers as part 
of the sum total of energies. 

If, therefore, an effectual ferven prayer 
of a righteous man produces rain or stops it, 
if it directs healing powers to a diseased 
person, if it brings aid and comfort, faith, 
deliverance, to another soul, that is no vio- 
lation of the Divine Order; it is only a deter- 
mination of certain forces in the general 
working of that Order by the exercise of a 
power which God himself has made and 
allowed for, If the prayer energy exerted 
by the soul is in itself good, it tells benefi- 
cially ; it controls, it alters events, it actually 
works, by virtue of the principle which is 
implied in the Divine Being when he makes 
human beings in his own image. 


HE particular case which my friend was 
discussing may be quoted in illustration. 

A girl whom I know well was in a boat 

on the Solent with two or three young men. 
The boat was swept away by the current, and 
no exertions of the rowers could get it back 
toshore. There was nohelpin sight. Sud- 
denly the girl proposed prayer. With the 
ylad consent of the others she knelt in the 
boat and asked for deliverance. When they 
opened their eyes, there was a man-o’-war's 
long-boat close beside them ; and the sturdy 
rowers took the helpless boat to the ship, 
and finally restored the distressed crew to the 
shore. Now, it was asked, how could that 
prayer have caused the opportune arrival of 
that long-boat? But there is no difficulty, 
if we see God as we have just seen him. 
That infinite Spirit, working in the tides and 
currents of the sea, was working also in the 
minds of the officers and men of H, M. ship. 
The impulse which ordered the boat to go 
from the ship’s side, the impulse which 
directed the course and brought the boat 
within hail of those in distress, and all the 
subtle influences which go to determine the 
actions of men, bringing one definite concrete 
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‘ LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Mark 4 : 1-20) 


‘fact out of a wide choice of possibilities, were 
all effected, through God, by that effectual 
fervent prayer. 

Whenever, then, we give ourselves to in- 
tercession even for people unknown or far 
away, as we enter into the exercise of be- 
lieving prayer in the name of our Lord Jesus 

rist, we actually bring to bear an availing 
force on the situation. We help as literally 
as if we were on the spot and lent a hand, 
as if we could speak the word of hope and 
courage, as if we could perform the act of 
healing or saving. It is the witness of pre- 
vailing intercession which is constantly com. 
ing from the mission field, to confirm by 
facts the theory which a correct philosophy 
has formed. 


Away in foreign lands, they wondered how 
Their simple word had power ; 

At home the Christians two or three had met 
To pray an hour. 





Children at Home 





The Short Camping Trip 
By Annie Louise Berray 


y ERT and Horace wanted to go camping. 
B They had said so at least a dozen times a 
day since their arrival at grandfather’s 
farm for the long summer vacation. Grand- 
father laughed at them, and asked if they 
would like to take his gun and go up in the 
mountains to hunt bear, but one day grand- 
mother said ; 

**I don’t wonder the boys feel as they do, 
I always wanted to go camping when I was 
a little girl. I don’t see any reason, father, 
why you couldn’t put up a tent down under 
the gpple-tree by the brook,. The boys could 
take Fido with them for a protection.”’ 

** Why, of course I will, if they really want 
to go,’’ grandfather answered as soon as he 
found that grandmother meant it. . 

The boys were delighted and divided their 
time between, watching grandfather put up 
the tent, and lingering :around the. kitchen, 
where.grandmother was making cookies and 
biscuits, . She packed. them in a large. bas- 
ket and put in several red-cheeked apples 
and some doughnuts. 

**I guess there’s enough to last you two 
days, if not longer,’’she remarked, as she 
spread a white napkin over the top of the 
basket before she put the cover on, 

You cannot imagine two happier boys than 
Bert and Horace, when they started off bright 
and early the next morning, 

‘*We’ll be back day after to-morrow, 
I think,’’ Bert called out, as they. started 
along the path that led through the orchard. 
‘*We’ll not come back before that time be- 
cause we want to make it seem as if we were 
a long way off.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ laughed grandmother, ‘‘ be 
sure you cover up warm to-night and let me 
know if you need another blanket—oh, ex. 
cuse me, I forgot you would be too far away 
to let me know. Good by.’’ 

The house seemed very lonesome after the 
boys had gone. At dinner-time they won- 
dered how the campers were enjoying their 
first meal in camp. 

‘* Are you sure that tent will be warm 
enough for them? ’’ grandmother asked anx- 
iously. , 

The afternoon was unusually quiet, with 
no small boys and no dog about the place. 
Grandmother and grandfather both sighed as 
they sat down to their lonely supper. 

**Dearie me,’’ began grandmother, ‘I 
never should have urged their going if T had 
realized how much we would miss them.”’ 

She had hardly finished before she heard 
the sound of a dog barking joyously. 

** Why, there’s Fido,’’ she cried, ‘‘ can any- 
thing have happened—why—and here are 
the boys,’’ she went on, as her two grandsons 
appeared in the doorway. 

Bert and Horace looked at each other and 
laughed. ‘They gave their grandmother the 
empty basket. 

‘¢ We ate everything up,’’ announced Hor- 
ace, ‘*so we thought we might as well come 
home.”’ ; 

** Ate everything there was in that basket! ”’ 
gasped grandmother. 

Bert and Horace nodded. ‘It was terri- 
bly good, too,’’ added Bert. ‘You don’t 
know how hungry it makes you to go camp- 
ing.’”’ 

Port Discovery, WASH. 
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A Christian Nation in Africa? |; 


( Continued Jrom page 410) 


tion of 200, 733 (102,196 males) —and Ro- 
manists 230,568, the population of the Pro- 
tectorate being 2,843,325. | While a sev- 
enth of the inhabitants are more or less 
Christianized, the government ominously 
returns 2,335,376 as pagans. But figures 
count for little beside the transformation 
of individuals and families, which is widely 
exemplified throughout the Protectorate, the 
renewed and prosperous national life, which 
makes Uganda a marvel in the Dark Conti- 
nent, and the ideals which allure onward to 
greater accomplishment her Christian kings 
and leading citizens, 

As I talked over the record of the past 
with veterans like Archdeacon Walker, a 
colleague of Mackay’s, and ‘such native 
leaders as Henry Wright Duta, Pilkington’s 
second in translating the Bible, Sir Apolo 
Kagwa, Christian and statesman, Ham Mu- 
kasa, commentary writer and the only native 
author to describe Britain as visited person- 
ally, and others who had seen the Christian 
renaissance from its earliest beginnings and 
who were among its re-makers, I could only 
thank God and take courage from what God 
has wrought through faithful witnesses and 
confessors. As for the future, I recall the 
prime minister’s seal, taken from his tribal 
totem of animistic days,—a grasshopper, 
with Sir Apolo’s interpretative legend, 
Tawali kuda, nyuma, ‘‘No going back- 
ward,’’—for that insect is no crab; it always 
moves forward. So shall the gospel advance 
in Uganda. .I have heard in the beauty of 
the tropical evening its deep-voiced drums 
calling families to prayer; { have stood 
beside the dread summoner to war in the 
belfry of Mokono Hill, which to-day invites 
the people to Christian worship; I have 
seen in king and commoner, in Bishop, 
priest, deacon, humble Bible woman, and 
reading-sheet teacher, the holy example of 
Christlike living; in the midst of the great 
assembly on Namirembe I have seen old 
and young under the spell of Holy Week 
and its tragedy of the ages, ending in the 
joy and gladness of the renewed Easter life. 
Yes, Uganda’s future is as sure as the prom- 
ises of God, which are Yea and Amen. 








Doctor’s Shift 
Now Gets Along Without It 


A physician says: ‘‘ Until last fall I 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the meat 
hag passed from the stomach. 

‘‘Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found 
1 could do without meat, for my body 
got all the nourishment necessary from 
the Grape-Nuts, and since then I have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling 
better and have increased in weight. 

‘*Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all my patients suffering from 
indigestion or overfeeding, and also for 
those recovering from disease where I 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest, and which will not overtax the 
stomach. 

‘*T always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For eth- 
ical reasons please omit my name.” 
Name given mail by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount 
of nutriment and the easy digestion of 
Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of 
the wheat and barley goes through vari- 
ous processes of cooking, to perfectly 
change the starch into dextrose or grape- 
sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. 

The parts in the wheat and barley 
which Nature can make use of for re- 
building. brain and nerve centers are 
retained in this remarkable food, and 
thus the human body 1s supplied with 
the powerful strength producers. so 
easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 10 
days. 

‘* There's a reason,” and it is explained 


in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well-’ 


ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








@ Can the human soul in this life be released 
from the bitter dondage of sin? Is it intended 
that the freedom of whole-hearted fellowship with 
the sinless Christ shall be a reality for us, or 
only a dream of unpractical spirits who live 
apart from the busy world? 


@ Many a man would give all he possesses to 
have the bondage of now dominant evil in his 
life broken at once and forever. But is habitual 
victory feasible, where frequent failure has been 
the heartbreaking fact in the inner life and out- 
ward conduct? And can ground once gained 
be held against all the assaults of the Tempter ? 
Can an unfruitful, powerless, joy!ess life become 
habitually rich in the glad fruits of a life sur- 
rendered to the indwelling, empowering, achiev- 
ing Christ? 


@ These are questions that search the hearts 
not merely of those who have not confessed 
Christ, but of those who are believers in him 
and members of his church. For many a believ- 
ing Christian disciple is heavily burdened with a 
sense of bondage to much that is not of Christ, 
and longs to escape into freedom. 


G, These questionings need not go unanswered. 
There zs a life of victory, of fruitfulness, of power 
and joy, for any who will have it. It has been 
the privilege .of, The Sunday School Times to 
publish from time to time studies in the vic- 
torious life, by Dr. Robert F. Horton, the dis- 
tinguished’ English preacher whose words on 
this theme have led many to a realization of the 
great fact of liberation from the bondage of sin. 


q@ Dr. Horton’s seven messages have been 
grouped in permanent book form under one 
title, “* Victory in Christ,” so that the thousands 
who have had a blessing in reading the separate 
chapters may now have them in convenient form 
for use in the devotional hour, and for passing 
on to friends near and far. 


@ The book includes these chapters: ‘The 
Daring of the Victorious Life,” ‘“ Bible Study,” 
“ Prayer,” “Service,” “Evangelism,” ‘ Tempta- 
tion,” “Joy.” 


@ The Publishers believe that “Victory in 
Christ” has a great message of encouragement 
and power for thousands who are groping for 
light on the problem of sin in life, and on the 
true conditions of victory over sin, and of fellow- 
ship with Christ as the Life. 


The book contains 116 pages, and may be had of 
your bookseller or from the publishers at 50 cents. 
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‘Ithere is never any accumulation of 














The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 9 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isa’t light—but anyhow 

'Twill lighten her domestic woo— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy ing 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 





350 Gospel Songs for 15 cents? 
Laetinl Besene perhaps not | 


-Yeu have 


‘HALLOWED Hy 8 





grease to fight. 


Would You B 











nearly as 


New Songs of the Gospel ¢-n.tined 


Contains 350 gospel hymns with music suitab'e for all 
religious meetings. $15 the hundred and 5 cents 
for mailing a single copy. 

Send 20 cents for sample. pioney back if book is re- 
turned. A small outlay for big value. SEND NOW, 


HALL-MACK CO, Sees" 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
ror the SUNDAY = SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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Union Missionary Training Institute 


Interdenominationa ducational 

Purpose : Yo train for Foreign Missionary W ork. 
Instructors: A faculty of 30 pastors, physicians 
and teachers. Defariments: Biblical, Literary, 
Medical, Musical, Linguistic. | Medical Training 
Department ; 200 Lectures with Clinical and Dis- 
pensary Work. Oriental Lonpwagee 2 14 can be 
taught, if needed, almost wholly by native teach- 
ers. Some Results : 180 students ave gone to 25 
Countries under 24 Missionary Societies, and 32 
are in Home Work. Regular Charges: $100 
xr year, Write freely to Mrs. 








. Osborn, 
rincipal, 131-133 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Schauffler Missionary Training Schoo! 


prepares young women to become home and city 








missionaries, pastors’ assistants and secretaries. Cor- 
respond with the Principal, Mrs. Mary Wooster 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLASS PINS 





‘Vv ano EMBLEMS 


For High Schools, CoBegee 

etc. Eilustrated catalog m 7 request. We are also 
eadquarters for all School and liege Pennants and all 

Ll Emblem Buttons. Let us know your wants. 

UNION EMBLEM CO., Desk C—1, PALMYRA, PA. 


Sunday Schoo! Classes, 
it 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 







Books Worth Noting 








Mormonism, the Islam of America 
(By Bruce Kinney, D.D.).—The revelations 
of this concise text-book are startling. They 
are made in a calm and judicial manner, 
with abundant citation of authorities ; yet it 
seems almost incredible that so many people 
can be so palpably deceived and so much 
iniquity can abound. Dr. Kinney’s long 
residence in Utah makes him an authority. 
He depicts with keen pen the history of the 
Mormons, their sacred books, the methods 
of the Church, and the practical working of 
Mormonism ‘‘as a religion’? and ‘‘as a 
life.’?.. The arraignment is terrible. Decep- 
tion and evasion seem always to have charac- 
terized the relation of the Mormon Church 
to the United States Government. There 
seems little doubt that polygamy is even now 
practised with the secret sanction of the 
Church. - The missionaries in Mormon terri- 
tory deserve our heartiest sympathy and sup- 
port. (Revell, cloth, 50 cents net; paper, 
30 cents.) 


Christian and Mohammedan: A Plea 
for Bridging the Chasm (By George F. Her- 
rick, D.D., for forty-five years a missionary 
in Turkey).—The missionary must win men, 
not antagonize them. The Muhammadan 
has many intrinsic excellencies. His system 
has numerous coincidences with our own, 
Why not build on the similarities? The 
Moslem believes theoretically that it was 
‘¢impossible for Muhammad to do wrong.’’ 
There is little value, therefore, in dwelling 
on the moral turpitude of Muhammad. There 
is much value in dwelling on the moral ex- 
cellencies of Jesus.. The patience of a 
Christ-filled life will chisel away the most 
adamantine opposition, A series of twelve 
questions addressed to forty missionaries 
working among the Moslems gives a valu- 
able consensus of opinion regarding the 
problem to he solved, The dissemination of 
the Word of God inthe ‘ee tongue is 

much to undermine Mahammadanism. 
A golden future is dawning. « (Revellp$i5 
net.) 


The Work of the Ministry (By the 
Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D.), 
—A comprehensive review of the work of the 
Christian ministry has been made possible 
by a deep study of the Scriptures, and by 
many years of practical experience in dealing 
with the problemsinvolved, While designed 
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(Lesson for July 14) JUNE 29, 1912 
Pll try Sanatogen—he said 
it would help my nerves 


‘THE determination to try Sana- 

togen has been the open 
sesame to restored nerve vigor 
for many thousands of men 
_ and women. 


There is nothing more 
trying on mind and body 
than the insidious effects 
. of approaching nervous 
breakdown. Normal_ bodily 
functions are upset—restful sleep be- 
The Rev. comes a boon sought in vain ; mental effort, 

- S. Cnilds, D-D. writes; an exhausting labor; digestion, a matter of un- 


and au Spring | badalong certainty ; every thought and action, an effort. 


the issue of which for one in 
his seventy-seventh year was 
doubtful." 1 resigned the 
charge of my church and 
rested. A friend, an English 
entleman, called my_atten- 
tion to Sanatogen. I have 
used one small box and two 
large ones with marked re- 
sults. In the first place there 












Sanatogen is a_ scien- 
tific combination. of the 
elements that hungered 
nerves must have—pur- 
est albumen and glycero- 
phosphate—and it gets at 
the exact seat of trouble 
by upbuilding and nour- 
ishing the - impoverished 
nerve-cells, It is comes 
forting and agreeable in 


Sanatogen brings a 
word of cheer in such a 
crisis—real help that will 
aid you te recover your 
s n the first place there © N€TVOUS energy — to let 
as not n the slightest i * 
effect. RS me whatever ~ you once more enjoy 
cause, n j j 
Cae eed health that Ihave life. Fifteen thousand 
accepted a call to another physicians have placed 
charge and—if one may Jndge ‘ 

le to the seal of their endorse- 
preach as | have ever been in ' 
ment on Sanatogen as a 


for himself —am as a 
ay life. I am a convert to 
t “as : ® 
ee real food-tonic that will 


The Right Rev. the combat the ravages of action and is welcomed 
pene eeheenr, nerve tire. They have by the nerves becausesit 


is a food tonic of marvel- 

ous reconstructive force. 
If fifteen thousand phy- 

sicians agree that Sanato- 


given their professional 
and personal word: that 
Sanatogen is of genuine 
value—that it is the log- 


**] have found Sanatogen 
most beneficial as well as 
pleasant,” 





His Grace the Most 
Bpyerend Archbishop 


£ 2 Writes ; .. ical food answer when  gendoesallthis—youmay ; 
sow nrg «Nghe starved nerves make Wellfindthéanswerto your T 


’ und 
doctor's advice, and always 
derive great benefit from it,” 


nerve troubles in its use. 
Prof. C. A. Ewald 


This Remarkable Book Free 
of Berlin University, Doc- 


tor honoris causa Univer- We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with ‘en. Investigate 
sity of Maryiged. states our claims first if you like, and we are only too to have you 
<"Toghns abdewinalic 2" do so. Ask-your doctor about-it, and in any case write at once for 

*‘) can say that haveused our book, “Our Nerves of To-morrow,” written in an absorbingly 
Sanatogen in a great number interesting style, i illustrated and containing facts and in- 
of cases (that is, in those formation of vital interest to you. This book also contains evidence 


known their wants. 





primarily for students and younger clergy of 
the Church of England, the work contains 
valuable suggestions for ministers of all de- 
nominations, This iseven true of that fourth 
of the volume which relates specifically to 
the Prayer-book and its services. The pre- 
ceding portion of Part One considers the 
character of the minister as set forth in the 
Scriptures, as indicated in both the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. Part Two relates to 
the work of the minister, including preach- 
ing, visitation, missions, organization, social 
and personal work. Part Three considers 
the man and his work, suggesting the habits 
and conditions essential to a competent min- 
istry. The style is clear, the spirit is sane, 
the form interesting, and the whole discus- 
sion peculiarly Scriptural, (Doran, $1.50, 
net.) 


. The Chinese at Home (By J. Dyer 
Ball, of the Mongkong Civil Service).— 
‘Words froma specialist have more weight 
than words from a generalizer. Forty-six 
years’ residence among the Chinese makes 
Mr. Ball an authority. He is the author of 
that little encyclopedia, ‘* ‘Things Chinese,”’ 
so well known to students of Chinese sub- 
jects. The ‘present book embraces similar 
choice bits of information, grouped in chap- 
ter form. Twenty-seven chapters are 
crowded into the brief space of one hundred 
and sixty pages. The treatment covers 
physical characteristics, race peculiarities, 
houses, marriage, dress, children, officials, 
schools, doctors, ships, opium, theatricals, 
the new education, religion, missions, and 
kindred subjects. The book is a treasure- 
house of readable learning. We certainly 
see ‘**the Chinese at home.’’ We live their 
life with them. The fine British custom is 
followed of having a fresh headline for each 
right-hand page throughout the book. This 
whets the appetite and facilitates reference. 





liser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


Photographs and illustrations in color are 
numerous. (Revell. $2, net.) 





disturbances ot metabolism P o: . 
which were mainly of a nerv- Of the value of Sanatogen, which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 
| ous or neurasthenic origin), 


d h btai > 
| Peoulta ™ained excellent Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 


Rev. M. Valentine, 
Ed. able from him, sent upon receipt of price, by 


. 0., writes : 
“Sanatogen is a_ thing 


pevonally persuated, a t THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


ave noticed marked im- 


iehomeesee = “ = 26G Irving Place, New York City 








Pocket Testament 
League Supplies 


Pictorial League Testaments 


In American Revision or King James Version, beautifully illustrated, bound 
in cloth. Either version is an ideal. book for presentation to Sunday-school 
scholars joining the League, Price, 25 cents each, postpaid; $2.50 a dozen; and 
$20.00 per ined. 


Leather League Testaments 


In American Standard Revision or King James Version. Issued for the Pocket 
Testament League. A wonderful achievement in Testament making. Large 
clear type, soft flexible leather binding, with frontispiece. 50 cents 
postpaid. ‘The King James edition is small enough to be carried in the vest 
pocket or in a lady's purse. e American Standard Revision is somewhat 
larger, 2x3} inches, in convenient pocket size. 


In ordering Testaments, please state whether American Revision or King James 
Version is desired. Pledge Cards 25 cents per hundred. 





Every member of the ‘Testament League should have a copy of The Pocket Testa- 
ment League Around the World, by GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. Paper, illustrated, 
25 cents. As recommended by the Chapman-Alexander Mission. ‘This book gives 
a graphic account of the origin and launching of the movement, and of the wonderful 
results which have been obtained through the transforming power of the Word ; 
also, full instructions as to the starting of a League. 
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